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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Seasonable. Toilettes, including Summer 
Silks and Cottons, Bicycle, Tennis, and Outing Costumes, 
Travelli ng tf ‘oaks, Work Patterns, ete. 


THE RAIN-SONG OF THE 
( H, the rain-song of the robin! 
to hear 
The rain-song of the robin in the summer of the yeur! 
How I long for wings to join him where his carol poureth 
free, 
And for words to beg the secret of his magic minstrelsy! 


ROBIN. 


How it thrills my heart 


Does he sing because he revels in the fury of the storm? 


In the (huvder and the lightning does he find a hidden 
charm? 

Or with prophet eye, enraptured, does he see the darkness 
Nast, 


And the beauty which shall blossom when the clouds dis 
perse at last? 


When Thy rain on me descendeth, and Thy clouds about 


me roll, 

Grant, O God, the power of singing to my tempest-shaken 
soul! 

May | see Thy mercy shining far behind the outer gloom! 

May I hear Thine angels chanting! May I see Thy lilies 
bloom! Kare Upson CLark. 


INFLUENCES THAT MOULD. 

r is often a problem with parents whether it is better to 

save for the children or to spend for them; whether the 
wiser way is to live very frugally and plainly, keeping a 
watchful eye on every expenditure in order that a fortune 
may accrue by the time the little ones are grown, that land 
may be added to land and house to house, so that the father, 
when it comes to making his last will and testament, may 
have something to leave and distribute among his heirs, or, 
on the other hand, whether a judicious investment of means 
all the way on is not really the better thing for the children. 

In the one case lessons of self-denial and thrift are cer 
tainly instilled—the boys and girls learn the value of money; 
sometimes they learn to look upon money as the only good 
rather than as the means to an end, In the other case 
they are surrounded by beautiful things during the period 
when impressions are most readily taken, and when char- 
acter is moulded, and the style of the future man and woman 
formed for life. 

One thing may be set down as absolute, without excep. 
tion: there is not only folly, but lack of integrity, in delib- 
erately living beyond ove’s means, and children who are 
brought up in a home where they see little care for the pay- 
ment of just debts promptly and fully are in great danger of 
becoming themselves dishonest. Granting, however, that 
the parents have a sufficient income to pay their way with- 
out too much anxiety, it would seem that the truer economy 
of life would be to spend freely rather than grudgingly. 

A beautiful environment helps to mould character. Chil- 
dren who grow up in a home in which they are used to ele- 
gance and refinement absorb these qualities from the atmos 
phere. If the mother has sufficient help in doing her work 
to enable her to give much of herself to the children, the 
children are the gainers. Contact with pictures and books 
is in itself elevating. It is a good thing to live iu a house 
where books abound, even if one does little more than be- 
come familiar with their bindings, and the chances are that 
in a house where books multiply there will be a good deal 
of household reading. Every fine engraving helps to form 
the child's love of art. Music and musical instruments assist 
in producing that gentleness and sweetness which go far to 
oil the machinery of living. 

Upon the whole they are wise who discount the future 
and sow largely and liberally in the sunshiny present. 
Whatever may be taken from children amid the chances 
and changes the years may bring, the pleasures which are 
freely given them while they are growing up become part 
and parcel of life and thought, and never can be taken away, 

Equally among influences that mould and refine we may 
include the coming to a home of welcome guests. Most 
children enjoy having company in the house. The sight of 
a little child running eagerly to welcome a guest, with little 
hands outstretched and eyes sparkling, is always very plea- 
sant. We have seen homes in which the children apparently 
consider it their duty to be kind and entertaining to the 
visitors who come to see their parents, and even the wee 
ones, tots just toddling on the floor, bring out their play- 
things and recite their little pieces and sing their little 
songs in the desire to amuse and please. 

But hospitality costs money, and where there is an un- 
stinted lavishing of one’s best on one’s friends, there must 
necessarily be, in some cases, a depleted amount in the sum 
that can be saved. Many people, therefore, grow inhospi- 
table, and seldom give themselves and their children’ the 
pleasure of seeing friends at their table, or of having others 
than relatives to spend days and weeks together visiting 
under the roof-tree’s shelter. 

Children who are accustomed to the presence of visitors, 
and who assist in their entertainment, always have a more 
pleasing manner, are more at their ease, and consequent. 
ly more graceful and tactful, than those who have not this 
ad vantage. 

Among the best influences which can be brought to bear 
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upon children while they are growing up we must count 
that of occasional travel. We are all |roadened very much 
by seeing how other people live and what they do. Thus, 
the Exposition at Chicago was a great opportunity to the 
people of this land, and thousands were glad to avail them- 
selves of it. Even if one has not the time or means to go 
very far, yet to go somewhere from home is a good thing in 
the education of children. If the father is going away for 
a business trip of a few days, let him take his twelve-year- 
old boy and combiue a pleasure trip for the youngster with 
the more serious object of his own journey. The boy will 
be profited, and an influeuce will come into his life which 
would not have been there had he staid at home. It is 
sometimes a very good thing to break into the middle of a 
school year and tukea child away for a pleasure trip, though 
few teachers can be found who will not very naturally pro- 
test against this as from their stand-point an irregularity. 
But other things than books minister to children. Nature 
in her various aspects and moods, the love of dumb animals, 
the care for children less pleasantly circumstanced, and the 
exercise of a taste for any sort of collecting—stones, stamps, 
flowers, or other specimens—are among the influences that 
mould young lives. 

Last, but by no means least, music as part of the daily 
food, instrumental or vocal. music heard in concert, opera, 
or rehearsal, is an elevating and refivuing influence, worth 
more than gold in a growing life. 


UNAPPRECIATED DAUGHTERS. 
N a recent discussion of the differences between mothers 
and daughters in England, which may possibly have 
some reactionary effect upon mothers and daughters else- 
where, it has been assumed as fundamental that the mothers 
have not had the advantages of the higher education, and 
are by so much the inferiors of the daughters. 

Would it be out of place to ask how many of the daugh- 
ters have had these advantages? And if among all the 
daughters they do not constitute an immense minority? 

It should be remembered that it is now some sixty years 
since the higher education for women had its inception, and 
most of the present mothers of grown-up daughters were 
themselves participants in it to a degree which, if it did not 
include the collegiate courses of technical studies, like the 
higher mathematics and Oriental languages, of no practical 
use unless the student is going to apply them by a life de- 
voted to further study and the pursuit of science and discov- 
ery, did include wide reading and intelligent discussion and 
survey. And meanwhile the number of daughters who 
have taken these collegiate courses is infinitesimal be- 
side the great number of those who have not, and who 
have no more education than their mothers. If there is 
trouble between mothers and daughters, and if it is largely 
due to the refusal of the mothers to allow the daughters, 
while under their supposed care, living at their expense, 
needing, as they know, their oversight, to do exactly as the 
daughters wish, when that wish ruus counter to the mother’s 
experiences and beliefs as to what is best, then the possible 
truth is not that these highly educated dawgbters are in 
the right, even allowing that they may be more highly edu- 
cated than their mothers, but that they want liberty to live 
and to act as the experience of life and the wisdom of years 
have taught their mothers that it is not best that they should 
live and act, and insist upon having the liberty. 

Youth is wilful; it is near the initial point of life, and has 
not lost the impetus with which it sprang into being. It is 
full of hot blood; it has a thousand desires that have to be 
broken to harness. It is not from idle conservatism or from 
tyranny, but from true love, that custom has enforced a reg- 
ulation of natural wishes and a repression of the too strong 
tendency ani instinct, till the custom has become unwritten 
law. There are new conditions of life now, it is true, in 
which an independent girl may goout in the world and es- 
tablish herself and earn her living without loss of caste or 
danger of misunderstanding. But every girl is not fitted 
by nature for taking advantage of these conditions, and her 
mother, ripened and enlarged by all the experiences of life, 
and having an acquaintance with the world, and through 
her husband a knowledge impossible to the young daughter, 
is a better judge of that than the young daughter can be un- 
til she has become very mature indeed. Certainly, without 
some especial bent or talent in another direction, she is best 
fitted for the part that comes naturally to all women, for life 
at home—home where, indeed, she is often very necessary 
to this mother, for whom her vanity, her wilfulness, and her 
ill-advisers have given her something like contempt. 

The daughter should be extraordinarily sure of herself 
before she nurtures the beginning of this sense of restraint; 
nor do we kuow of any circumstances which would warrant 
her in speaking or thinking contemptuously of the woman 
out of whose life she first had life. She who develops the 
soul by the performance of duty will always rank more high- 
ly than she who develops a slight talent to no especial use, 
aud regardless of her own soul or that of any one else. 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF LADIES’ 
PORTRAITS. 

THERE is at this 
. time of year some- 

thing about Mrs. Van 

Twiller’s veranda, with 

its vines and its awn- 

ings, the song that 


comes up from the 
tiny fountain hidden 
Llcralays in the grass —some- 


thing about that inde- 
scribable sense one 
gets there, of the color, the freslness, and fragrance of June, 
which affects us all as a holiday in the country would. We 
w unconventional. No apologies are made for ci . 
me of us sit on the steps; some on the window-sills. 
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Brushes likes the veranda railing. He was there when I 
joined Mrs. Van Twiller and her guests to-day. One leg 
was drawn up, his head against the wall—a pose he hit 
back with him from that summer be spent at Barbizon. He 
falls unconscously into it when he feels at home. It needed 


only his guitar to-day and his short velveteen jacket to com- 
~ ed icture. Hie held his teacup instead, and wore a 
nee Albert. 


Brushes had come back from the pycock Hills, leav- 
ing his students of sand dunes and a-rod behind him, 
in order to attend to some matters here connected with the 
comiug loan exhibition of ladies’ portraits and miniatures, 
to be held in the autumn at the Academy of Design, the 

roceeds to be given to the Orthopedic Hospital and to Si. 

ohn’s Guild. He wanted, he told us, twirling his mustache 
as he spoke, to ask Mrs. Van Twiller what she thought of 
not confining the exhibition to the portraits of New-Yorkers, 
but of having, say, a few from other cities like Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. Brushes is delightful 
when he lays a proposition before a woman. His own mind 
is always made up on the subject, but he makes his appeal 
to that of a woman, with a deference which makes euch one 
of them feel herself an arbiter of destinies. 

Professor Prodgers refused to be interested. He did not 
like ** the truckling,” as he called it, to the fashionable ele- 
ment. “ ‘ Portraits of ladies’? Bah!” le said. - ‘1 thought 
you could — society out of art, but you have gone down 
before it, like literature, and all the rest. Talk about an im- 
petus to art! It’s only a boom to social distinction.” 

“I's nothing of the kind,” said Mr. Loper.- Mr. Loper 
was here for the first time today. He clinches his white 
teeth when he speaks, as he clinches his bargains. ‘‘It's a 
plain business proposition. ‘There is nothing so interesting 
to the mass of people as the personality of those in the com- 
munity who are most distinguished for their birth or beauty, 
their wit or wealth, or whatever gives social prestige. They 
are having a portrait exhibition in London, this spring, under 
the patronage of the Queen, ‘A Dream of Fair Women,’ 
they call it, and it has excited the greatest interest. An ex- 
hibition of well-selected portraits of our social queens is 
bound to be a howling success.” 

** And how is art to be benefited?” said Brushes, with dig- 
nity. His hand was always on his sword-hilt when the man 
of business ventured into his domain. The professor's eyes 
shove through his spectacles. 

‘* Why, this exhibition,” continued Loper, “ will be held 
at the time of the Horse Show. It will be the thing to drop 
in and see the pictures. How could you artists be bettcr 
advertised? There will be four hundred portraits.” 

‘**So you think,” said Brushes, now squarely on his fect, 
“that art is to be promoted solely by being aoe an adjunct 
to a cattle show!” 

“ Art be hanged!” said Loper, with impatience. ‘* This is 
for charity, and its bound to go.” 

Brushes, with his most courtly manner (did he get that 
too at Barbizon’), approached Mrs. Van Twiller, took her 
hand, bent over it, kissed it, and made his adieu. He meant 
to reprove Mr. Loper for making his discussion so vehe- 
ment. That gentleman, however, quite unimpressed, con- 
tinued to discuss the question with the Professor, who was 
now thoroughly aroused. The Major's niece grew tired of 
it, and call rs. Van Twiller away. 

“Those men have talked so long,” she said to the elder 
woman,when we were all inside, ‘‘ that I never had a chance 
to tell you what I came for—of that lovely lunch to ‘ Marion 
Harland,’ the other day, to welcome her home from Syria. 
I saved up all the speeches to give you, and all the things 
she told us, and now I must go without it. But, dear Mrs. 
Vau Twiller,when they were all talking out there about art 
and charity, I thought how little ‘Marion Harland’ ever 
talked about the great objects she was working for, and yet 
how quietly and how beautifully she accomplished greater 
objects than them all, helping and influencing and guiding 
every one to do the best thing in him, and the best things 
that were always about him to do.” , 


‘OUR PARIS 
cy LETTER 


\ HEN I sat down to write this morning about the Salon 

of the Champs Elysées, the first words that came into 
my head were those of Lowell, in his essay on Chaucer: 
“ Will it do to say anything more about Chaucer? How 
cau one hope to say anything not new, but even fresh, on a 
topic so well worn?” 

And how can one hope to say anything, not new, but even 
fresh, about Bouguereau or Henner or Lefebvre or the Julian 
school or the Champs Elysées Salon in general? Doesn't 
one know to an exact certainty beforehand the head that 
Henner is going to show, for instance? It was “ Melan- 
choly” one. year, and “ Pity” the next, and this year it is 
** Lola,” and the followin it will be *‘ Resignation ” or “‘ Sa- 
lome,” no doubt. . We all know it—that head. It had, and 
has still, a strange charm for us, but nevertheless we cannot 
pretend to think there is anything new to be said about it 
now. 

And we know Bouguereau will have his same model as a 
mythological character, probably paying tribute to Cupid, 
or as a virgin, or a nude, This year, in one picture, she 
wears waxy flowing white robes, and holds an iufant on one 
arm and a little lamb on the other, and is called ‘* Innocence.” 
And in the other she is a nude kneeling in an extremely un- 
comfortable position in a grotto, on the floor of which are 
conveniently scattered a large number of pear-shaped pearls, 
so that the picture is called ‘‘The Pearl.” One wonders 
how the pearls got into the grotto, and why there are no 
shadows there, so that the flesh tints of the figure are as 
rosy and fresh as they would be in the clear light, and wh 
she is called a rl; one wonders all sorts of things; but it 
is not M. Bouguereau who is going \o answer us such ques- 
tions as these. We must be content with his technical per- 
fection, and beyond tat he told us all he had to say long 
ago. 

And as for the Julian school, it is as usual imitating Bou- 

ereau and all the others, and this year’s pictures are just 

ke last year's, and like what they will be next year. Hnjin, 
the Salon is as academic, respectable, and uninspired -as 
usual, although put the two Salons side by side and there 
are as many good things to be found in one as in the other, 
I should judge. 

Bat it is the immense preponderance of things that are 
not that is depressing in the Champs Ely There 
are pictures against 1688 iu the Champ de Mars, and 
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certainly not more good ones. So it follows that many more 
must be poor. 

And the Julian school is tiresome. It is a very good school, 
perhaps the best in the world, but one knows that among 
the women painters, for instance, those who are still study- 
ing, it is only those who have gone to Julian’s and been 
good little girls and done exactly as their teachers told them 
who have got in, and the others. have been refused, of which 
here is an instance in point. At the end of ony sae Julian 

ives a grand priz, for which the students of his eight ate- 
flers compete. But before any one is allowed to try for the 

rand priz he or she must have taken the priz d’atelier—that 
c a certain prize for excellence in his or her own studio, so 
that it is only a chosen few of the best a in for the 
prize at all. This year, for the fifth time in history of 
the Julian school, the grand prize was taken by a girl who 
had already exposed many times in the Salon, an American, 
and while the work of all those in the concours with her was 
accepted, her picture, which took the prize over the others, 
was refused. ‘I didn't suppose it would get in,” she told 
me, ‘‘ because I had a falling out with my teacher, who is 
the vice-president of the jury, just before the decisions were 
made.” It is this consciousness that things have so often 
been judged upon other grounds than that of merit that 
discourages one at the outset, when wandering through the 
galleries. But enough of that. Let us begin to talk about 
the really delightful things that are there. 

The one great painter who has made a decidedly new de- 
arture is M Chartran. He has a fine portrait of M. Carnot, 
ut also a‘ beautiful large picture, the subject taken from 

the Cantique au Soleil—** St. Francis of Assisi singing while 
at Work.” The saint, thin, emaciated, with his face in a sort 
of ecstasy, is holding a plough harnessed to two strong 
Italian oxen, so finely modelled that they look almost like 
sculpture, while the group is thrown into relief against 
the clear simple landscape of Assisi, done with the fewest 
possible lines, and gray in tone, as is the entire picture; it is 
full of poetry and charm. 

Then another of the best pictures is by Mr. Walter Gay— 
a Spanish thing called * The Cigarette-makers”; but not 
Spain as we usually see it. In a room full of cold lights, 
at two long tables, are seated Spanish women making ciga- 
rettes. It is the sombre side of Andalusia, One has brought 
her baby, who lies by her side in a cradle, and whom she is 
bending over; and the whole picture is a bit of realism that 
tells a tale of days without sunshine, full of poverty and work, 
while its beauty comes from the simplicity and truth iv its 
execution and its color, which is extremely pure and clear. 

So many of the good pictures are by Americans. Mr, 
Weeks—Lord Ed win,as the French call him, from his having 
the name of Edwin Lord Weeks—has one of those beautiful 
Persian scenes that are familiar to the readers of HARPER’s 
MaGaztne, only in the black and white they have missed 
the exquisite effects of light and color of this Salon picture, 
which is called ‘‘ Morning in Persia.” It is the charging 
of the caravan in the early morning—a group of turbaned 
Orientals loading their camels, with the sunrise heralded 
in the distunce by a roseate sky. Mr. Ridgway Knight 
has two pictures, ‘‘ The Brook” and ‘‘ The Declaration,” the 
latter suggesting the ‘‘ Angelus.” Two peasants are stand- 
ing in a field against a sunset sky, the head of the woman 
bowed in very much the ‘‘ Angelus” attitude after the 
declaration she has just heard. ) the figures seem 
just a trifle self-conscious, but one recognizes the clear at- 
mospheric effects in which Mr. Knight so excels. 

Mr. Albert Lynch has two charming things, delightful in 
color—a girl in white holding a tennis-racket, and “ Three 
Friends,” in which a young mother, in a mauve gown, 
stands against a background of green leaves and = 
hydrangeas, holding her child in her arms, with her dog by 
her side, the whole broad in treatment and full of air. Mr. 
Mosler has a Breton scene and a field of cabbages, and Mr. 
MacEwen has ‘‘ A Magdalen,” which is extremely interest- 
ing. Into a plain little church, among very humble folk, 
has come, and is kneeling, a woman of the town. The 
orange light from the tapers falls on the black dresses and 
bonnets of her neighbors, and on the green velvet and lace 
of her mantle. One wonders if she does not seem to know 
a little too well that she is a very interesting figure as she 
kneels there; but that is only a passing thought, and the 
picture is strong. 

The succés de curiosité of the Salon is M. Laurens’s “ The 
Pope and the Emperor "—the celebrated scene between Pope 
Pius VIL. and Napoleon in 1813. Pius VIL., clad in white, 
and wearing his purple mantle, is seated immovable, with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, while opposite stands 
Sebaioen in the uniform of a chasseur of the guard, his eyes 
fixed upon the Pope, his head thrown back, and his arms 
folded. The interview must have been a stormy one, for 
behind the Emperor lies an overturned chair,and the cel- 
ebrated hat lies on the ground. All the accessories —the 
Empire furniture, the carpet that has been the eternal de- 
spair of painters, the walls of the room, are done with the 
utmost historical accuracy, and the only trouble is that they 
dwarf the figures, so that the picture is not really great, and 
its execution is extremely hard. 

The Salon has fine landscapes by Messrs. Francois and 
Harpignies, done in their usual manner; and I must not for- 
get a little picture by M. Geoffroy, ‘‘ At the Pawn Shop,” 
One woman standing at the window with her little bundle— 
a good picture, and much more modern in treatment than 
most things in this Salon. And there are M. Benjamin Con- 
stant’s two fine portraits, and M. Bonnat’s portrait of the 
Prince of Monaco—his decoration for the Hétel de Ville I 
don’t like—M. Lefebvre’s portraits, and Mr. Orchardson’s of 
Sir Walter Gibbry, in that yellow tint which seems to be 
the prevailing color of Mr. Orchardson’s mind; and I might 
go on describing portraits indefinitely, as there must be at 
least a thousand of them, but 1 won't; 1 will stop now. 

KaTHARINE DE Forest. 


EN PASSANT. 


“TN days of old, when knights were bold,” toilet dainties 

were despised of man, and left for the use of that sup- 
posably gentler sex, that sweet sex which in those good days 
was satisfied with its privileges and had clamored not yet 
for its “rights.” Man was content with a hard bed, with 
rough and most necessary articles of toilet use, with a buck- 
et of ice-cold water poured over him, and a rub-down with 
the coarsest of towelling. In these later days our knight- 
liest knights are more luxurious far than the dames of ye 
olden times. It is a period of «esthetic athletics. To-day’s 
Lancelot comes in from his canter in the park, takes off 
half a dozen or so jewelled rings, lays by his riding-clothes, 
removes the finest of underwear to wrap his body in an even 
finer bath-robe, and goes to a porcelain tub in a bath-room 
where the temperature is that of summer. Yet who shall 


naa 
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- that our fin de sidcle Lancelot is not just as brave-heart- 
and as sturdy of character as was that Round Table youn 
man who oma gains much in being looked at throug 
the perspective of years?, Each is the product of his time, 
and the jewels, the fine raiment, and the luxurious livin 
are only the results of gradually changing conditions. 8 
things right themselves, and erelong we shall find that per- 
haps, after all, old things are best, and we shall come back to 
astute of more reasonable simplicity. In fact, even now a 
reaction has set in, and the best-dressed men are only con- 
spicuous because of their extreme quietness of costuming 
and an almost entire absence of jewelry. It is well that 
this reaction should occur at this time of the year, when the 
temptation is strong to launch into lavishness in the matter 
of clothes. 

The season is upon us when the young man gives much 
Sous to his garbing, gathers together all that he finds at- 
tractive in the matter of wardrobe and accessories, and goes 
forth to the conquest of the summer girl. The variety in 
goods shown for men’s wear this season seems greater than 
ever, and in wonderfully good taste. Sack suits will be, as al- 
ways, extremely popular, blue or black serge being the lead- 
ing favorites. othing can be neater or more invitingly 
fresh to look upon than a blue serge suit, with pale blue 
négligé shirt, white duck tie, wide-brim straw bat, and rus- 
set shoes, After the serge come pretty smooth goods in va- 
rious shades of tans, browns, and grays, the lighter shades 
being preferred for the single-breasted sacks, the dark for 
the double-breasted. 

Soft Alpine hat will be worn with sack suits, about 
equally dividing the honors with the Derby. The straw 
hats, which are already making their appeurance with the 
assurance that summer days are almost with us, are still 
wide of brim, but not so extreme as last year, and usually 
with a higher crown. 

The frock-coat, with extravagantly long flaunting skirts, 
is no longer the vogue. It has never been a graceful garment, 
and it is pleasant to know that it is going into retirement ; 
in its place we are to have the Prince Albert of a few years 
ago in cut, but made of the pretty mixed vicufia. ‘This coat 
is worn unbuttoned, with a double-breasted waistcoat of the 
sume goods, and frequently the entire suit is of the same ma- 
terial. A white waistcoat is pretty and suitable with this coat. 

The watch chain is worn straight across the waistcoat 
from one side pocket to the other, uot run through the but- 
ton-hole. 

The tail of the cut-away shares that of the frock, and the 
ugly spade-shape terminus will be little seen hereafter; a 
coat of moderate length and simple cut is taking its place. 
Fancy waistcoats have quite had their day, and no man of 
really good style will now ackvowledge that he has one in 
his wardrobe. Colored shirts will of course be much worn 
for the summer, the medium-width stripes being the favor- 
ites. The cuffs are of the material of the shirt, while the 
collar may be white; with these shirts a plain black or white 
tie is the smartest in effect, though ties of the same material 
as the shirt are much worn. Silk ties in endless variety are 
shown, and some very pretty ones tied with loose ends 
seem to be popular 

The very high turned-down collar is gaining in favor; it is 
more comfortable for summer than the standing collar, and 
quite as stylish. Russet shoes are more popular than ever; 
they may worn on any but dress occasions. They are 
made with extreme-pointed toes, and the most fashionable 
are in a very light shade of tan. Patent-leathers should be 
worn with frock-coat and silk hat, and of course with even 
ing clothes. The flaring red English gloves have rather given 
way to the cool-looking gray Suede. Ata season when any 
glove is a vexation to a man the change is a pleasant one. 

The summer top-coats are very light in texture and short- 
er in cut, the sleeveless garment known as the *‘ Chumley ” 
being very useful and popular. White duck trousers with 
black or blue serge sack will entirely take the place of fancy 
flannels this year. The duck is so much fresher and cooler 
looking, it is easy to understand why it should so readil 
obtain favor. White canvas shoes look well with the duc 
trousers, and a yachting-cap completes a costume suitable 
for any boating expedition or yacht party. I have noticed 


that real yachtsmen pay little attention to matters of detail 
in costume; still, there is something very attractive in a natty 
crisp yachting suit, and a chap need not be a less good sail- 
or because he looks trim and well groomed all the while he 
is “‘ hauling aft the main brace or shivering his timbers.” 
BRUMMEL. 





THE FAD FOR EMBROIDERY. 


‘NTIRE gowns of white embroidered muslin have come 
to be a fad, which will increase as the summer goes on. 
Now they are only worn by bridemaids and at dinners, then 
they will be seen in the afternoon at lawn parties and teas, 
and also on more informal occasions. There are several 
shades of white in these soft mulls—snowy white, the white 
of pearls, creamy tints, and the deeper yellowish beurre, 
which doesn’t sound well when translated into butter-color. 
Two or three of these shades appear sometimes in ove gown, 
The embroideries are also different in make. The finest has 
exquisite closely wrought flowers or medallions standing out 
in relief on sheerest mull, and this is also the costliest. That 
more popularly used is embroidery Anglais in open pat- 
terns simply overhanded, and surrounded with thick dots 
done in glossy linen floss. Others are mixtures of cut-work 
resembling Irish point, with the raised buttonlike decora- 
tions of Louis Quatorze laces. The latter are most often 
done on very fine and thin white linen, and are employed to 
trim the more yellow-white embroideries. 

Armoire shelves and drawers hold layers of these dainty 
embroideries, some in bands for wide flounces, others of 
the same pattern in insertion widths to join the flounces 
for making corsages or sleeves. Others are wide enough 
for the breadths of a skirt or for its length. One of the 
prettiest models amoug those at Mrs. Donovan’s has a 
straight skirt nearly four yards wide of open embroidery on 
butter-white mull, not hemmed, but bound at the foot with 
black moiré ribbon four inches wide. This is gathered to a 
belt of the four-inch ribbon fastened in the back with a 
lengthwise bow of two loops and two shorter pointed ends. 
It is proper to wear this skirt quite plain over a mull or silk 
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petticoat, but it is also worn caught up in pleats high on 

the left hip by a black ribbon 9 showing a skirt below 

trimmed with a scalloped flounce of the embroidery. The 

modiste explains that putting the flounce outside on the 

—— skirt is far less chic than the simple ribbon 
ng. 

The waist designed by Doucet is more elaborate. The 
fitted lining of muslin goes inside the belt, and is covered in 
front by the embroidered muslin oe very full on the 
shoulders and again at the belt. The back is plain at the 
top, and gathered only at the belt-line. The trimming is 
two bretellelike pieces of pure white thin linen, with Irish 
work on each edge. They pass up the full fronts, widening 
on the shoulders, and tapering to a point at the waist in 
front and back alike. e elbow sleeves are a huge puff 
caught up in half a dozen places. Black, turquoise, yellow, 
and pink collars of ribbon are provided to give the only 
touch of color, and to vary the dress. The black belt is re- 
tained to match the binding of the skirt. French modisies 
use batiste or mull linings for both waist and skirt of these 
gowns, but when made here, for Newport or Lenox, silk lin- 
ings are often preferred. 


AT JUNE WEDDINGS. 

Bridemaids at June weddings in town or country will 
wear — white gowns of embroidered mull like those just 
described, with ribbon collar, belt, und binding of any chosen 
color in the new nacré moiré ribbons so different from those 
familiarly worn. There are also gauze ribbons in all bright 
shades, of rose, yellow, blue, or green, to be used as a stock 
and sash for the dainty gowns of these young maidens. 
Their large white hats of fancy straw, amour braid of chalk 
whiteness or the pliable Neapolitan or crinoline braids, will 
be trimmed with the transparent gauze ribbons in large pro- 
jecting loops about the crown. A cluster of pink roses is 
added on the left side, holding white lilacs mounted as an 
aigrette. 

Chiffon gowns will also be worn in the month of roses, in 
one instance by the bride as well as by ber maids. They 
will have high waists and elbow sleeves in accordion pleats, 
the bride’s dress with merely a demi-train of rich white faille 
trimmed with a wide puffy ruche of doubled chiffon around 
the foot. Two bridemaids wear white chiffon over white 
taffeta, and two others have blue taffeta beneath the di- 
aphanous chiffon. The accordion fronts of these waists 
droop as a blouse, and are drawn up high, and separated on 
the chest in four or five clusters of pleats and filled in with 
lace. A tiny bow or chou of Liberty satin holds each group 
of pleats on the collar or the shoulder. 


IN THE TROUSSEAU. 


The going-away gown commended by tailors for the trous- 
seau is, strange to say, of blue this season. It may be either 
a rather elaborate coat and skirt of the new hyacinth blue 
which is almost lilac, in light-weight cloth with a box- 
pleated shirt front of white satin, or else it may be navy-blue, 
mohair made up very simply, and trimmed with black 
moiré ribbons. The sensible bride who wishes to escape 
attention rather than attract it will choose in preference a 
suit of covert-coating such as most of her travelling sisters 
will wear, or else one of checked wool, blue or black and 
white, made with a box pleated waist or regular Norfolk 
jacket, and closely gored skirt piped down the seams and 
neatly stitched above the hem. 

The calling dress of beige crépon, if made after the newest 
models, will be combined with white satin. The blouse 
front, drooping slightly, is in accordion pleats, then cut out 
in points and finished up to a high collar in clusters of 
pleated white satin that fall apart and show smooth satin 
beneath trimmed with lengthwise rows of white guipure 
insertion spangled with jet. A tiny jet bow is at the top of 
each point. A large collar of crépon edged with jetted 
guipure extends in points on the sleeves, then goes down 
the front, outlining the blouse, and tapering in at the waist. 
Sleeve puffs of crepon reach almost to the elbow on close 
lower sleeves of white satin. The skirt is quite plain, ex- 
cept for a revers of the material doubled along the left side, 
and decorated with a bow and ends of white satin ribbon. 


LIBERTY SATIN BLOUSES. 


Some new blouses made by Doucet are of the delightfully 
supple satin named after Liberty of London. They come in 
light colors, but are admirable in Mack trimmed with revers 
and collar of écru or cream-white lace applied on stiff black 
mviré or well-stiffened satin. A fitted silk lining is re- 
quired, On this lining is a full front, about the width of a 
vest, drooping on the belt, while elsewhere all around the 
waist is a scant puff made bya a og thread of gathers near- 
ly three inches above the belt. The blouse front is confined 
inside the revers at the = 9 and is trimmed down next these 
revers with a soft pleated frill of black chiffon. A belt of 
black moiré ribbon two inches and a half wide is sewed on 
flatly without folds. A high collar-band of the same rib- 
bon, folded, is made still higher by an inch-wide standing 
ruffle of doubled Liberty satin. The sleeves have a soft, 
wide puff to the elbow, and are close below, the wrist bein 
opened an inch along the seam, then turned back and faced 
with pink velvet, which forms pretty cuffs. A bow of simi- 
lar velvet fastens the collar on the left. Similar waists of 
pink satin or of ciel blue are trimmed with moiré ribbon, 
watered, in mother-of-pearl designs, and have white velvet 
cuffs and collar bow 

FRENCH DUCK DRESSES. 

Blue duck dresses made by a fashionable dressmaker are 
very different affairs from those shown by tailors and in the 
large shops. Their robin’s-egg blue shade is unique; they 
are trimmed with cream-white embroidered mull, and are 
cut unlike the coats usually seen. One of the most attrac- 
tive models has a round waist with a short basque added be- 
low a belt of black satin ribbon. This — is open down 
the middle of the back instead of being pleated, and pearl 
buttons are set in a row each side of the opening. A collar- 
ette is shaped precisely like the added basque, with buttons 
for trimming, and there is a deep ruffle of the yellowish em- 
broidery falling low in the open space.in front and back. 
The high collar is of black satin ribbon, with a throat bow 
of embroidery, and embroidered cuffs are on the mutton-leg 
sleeves. The skirt has three box pleats down the front and 
three wider pleats down the back. Another duck gown is 
laid in kilt pleats all around below a plain ‘yoke, and black 
satin ribbon is drawn in and out the pleats at the top. 

Very useful suits of dark blue duck pin-dotted with white 
are sold in the shops for $20. They have a well-cut coat, 
short, and not too full in the back, the front turned back in 
modest revers to show a box-pleated shirt front of black or 
white surah. The skirt is gored closely at the top, and is 
pleaied in the back. The whole suit is without lining, and 
has neatly bound seas. 








SUMMER BONNFTS. 


rq ‘TTE first of these bonnets, a natty little shape of black 
| fancy raw with black velvet edge and a velvet puff 
outlining a horseshoe at the back, is brightened by a large 
bow of cross-striped pale green and white ribbon tied with a 
bow of narrow bleck velvet ribbon. A straggling bunch of 


pale low blossoms is on the front of the brim. The strings 
of narrow black velvet ribbon are carried down from the 
black veivet bow 

A bonnet of golden-brown rough straw shown for morn 
ing wear, travelling and general service, has for its sole 


trimming a large bow of brown moiré ribbon that is figured 
nd edged in yellow, arranged in three low and two high 
ps with one pointed end The ends of the ribbon are 
drawn down at the sides, and there caught in a loop with 
the na w brown velvet ribbon that forms strings 


OUT-DOOR 
TT! fashionable lit 


COSTUMES. 


le black moiré wrap Fig. 1 is com. 


posed of a round cape mounted on long stole fronts and 
surmounted by a shorter second cape of lace hung with jet 
pendants A full lace ruche at the neck tapers off in a jabot 


that renches to the waist. The ends of the stole fall quite 
low on the skirt, widening gradually to the edge, and ter- 
minating in i deep lace flounce 

Fig 2. shows a costume of light gray mixed sacking, made 
e with plain skirt and short open coat with gray 


silk-faced revers. Three ornamental pearl buttons are on 
each side of the coat, and three larger buttons stud a flap at 
ne side of the bottom of the skirt. Under the open coat is 
white piqué vest closely buttoned with sinall round pearl 
bu s lhe flaring-brimmed bat is a ‘* burnt” straw, with 
i drapery of black crinkled gauze and black ostrich tips for 


MUSCLE AND ENENGY. 
Qin E the science of living has been made a subject of 
" 


examination and study, much that was once unsuspected 
has been learned concerning the needs of the body ane the 
right way of supplying them In relation to our food, for 
example, it is found that what is called proteine makes mus- 
cle, sinews, and bones; and this proteine is supplied by lean 


meats, fish, the white of eggs, the caseine of milk, and the 
gluten of wheat On the other hand, fat meats, butter, oils, 


Fig. 1.—Moreé anp Lace Peverine Fig. 
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Bonnets. 


and things of that nature produce fat, and the fats and car 
bo-hydrates are to be called fuel, since they are burned in the 
body, and transformed to heat and muscular power or en- 
ergy, 80 that an accumulation of fat is like nothing so much 
as a reserve store of fuel. Knowledge of this gives us an 
entirely solid basis to start from in reckoning the constitu- 
ents of life, and lets us see that no one can live healthily on 
that which makes substance alone, or on that which makes 
energy only. 

We have always been accustomed to think that they who 
had the nicest and most expensive cuts of beef, the tender 
loin and the sirloin, were the people the best fed and nour- 
ished. But now we are told that round steak, as it is styled, 
at fifteen cents a pound, has as much proteine and energy to 
gether as tenderloin at fifty cents a pound, and that the neck 
of beef contains nearly three times as much proteine and 
three and a half times as much energy as the best sirloin, 
and so is, of course, immeasurably betier for the man who 
necds muscle and! sinew to deal hard blows than the softer and 
richer and, to some. more palatable food. The same course 
of investigation has demoustrated that a laboring-man needs 
in his daily food something more than twice as much proteine 
as the sirloin of beef gives, and a little more than four times 
the energy, while even a student, the type of least expendi- 
ture of muscular effort, needs more proteine than is afforded 
by sirloin alone and without other food, and twice as much 
energy. From this is apparent the wisdom of a varied diet, 
and that it need not be an expensive one in order to answer 
all necessary purposes is known by such facts as that mack- 
ere! has as much proteine and energy as salmon has, and 
that five cents’ worth of flour, of beans, or of codfish is equal 
to fifty cents’ worth of tenderloin, salmon, or lobster, 

Bacon, these statistics tell us—and although they are ex- 
traordinary, they would seem to be of the sort that cannot 
lie—contains nearly eight times as much energy as sirloin; 
salt codfish, at seven cents a. pound, contains four times as 
much proteine, and one and a half times as much energy; 
and while butter has no proteine, it has three and a half 
times as much energy as the beef has; sugar also has no pro- 
teine—indeed, alone it will not preserve life—but it has near- 
ly twelve times as much energy as the beef; and eggs have, 
to offset matters, proportionally to weight, both more pro- 
teine and more energy than beef has. Tuking beef as the 
standard in all this, milk, it is pronounced, has one and a 
half times as much proteine and two and a half times as 
much energy as that article; it is quite capable of support- 
ing life for a long time, but not life with hard labor; wheat 
flour has six times as much proteine and more than fifteen 
times as much energy as the beef has; Indian-meal bas near- 
ly eight times as much sinew-making capacity and twenty- 
three times as much fat-producing power; oatmeal has five 
times as much proteine and ten times as much energy; and, 
as every Irishman ought to know, potatoes have more than 
twice as much proteine and nearly nine times as much en- 
ergy. We might carry the list on with a number of other 
articles that have been investigated, all showing the relative 
unim portance of flesh foods. 

This information is not only very encouraging to the 
philanthropist, who sees that it is within the power of the 
poor to live as well and healthily as the rich can do, devel- 
oping just what they need at a price that has no comparison, 
but it gives the one who provisions the household a great 
deal of instruction as to what should be purchased in order 
to afford the best and the most for the money,so that one who 
knows of a thousand outlets for money, and bas very little to 
go in any of them,need not feel mean or parsimonious, or as 
if skimping or wronging the children and the table, when 
selecting something besides tenderloin steaks and fresh sal- 
mon. The time may not impossibly come when the market- 
man will hang out with his venison haunches and saddles of 
mutton, and lay on his vegetable piles, for easy reading, the 
statement of their relative proteine and carbo-hydrates, and 
we shall buy fearlessly, knowing just how much of each is 
wanted. It all tells an immense story of the advancement 
of science and the care with which the elements of life and 
labor are reckoned when we see our needs gauged so nearly, 
and it leaves us marvelling what the next step may be. 














A PARIS GOWN. 

OFT woollen fabrics of extremely light weight make very 
\ pretty dresses for summer wear, and rival the silks that 
are said to be the choice of the seasou. Crépon, barége, and 
bunting are very familiarly known. To these is now add- 
ed poil de chévre, an old-fashioned lustrous wool, known 
many years ago as sultane, This new-old texture was de- 
scribed in a February Bazar, which announced it among 
the coming materials,and it is now the favorite of the moment 
in Paris. It is being made for the theatre, for small parties, 
as racing costumes, and for garden fétes. The surface is as 
giossy as silk, and when lined with taffeta gives the effect 
of a silk dress, but it is far lighter in weight. It is plain, fig- 
ured, or striped, sometimes in fine threadlike cross-stripes, 
and again in wide bars. It comes in exceedingly light tints, 
beige, Nile green, straw-color, and lilac, also in old-rose, 
cerise, powder blue, and dark green. The guipure laces 
and mousscline de sovie are its appropriate trimmings. 

The graceful gown shown in the illustration is a pretty 
model fora sultane. It is of the popular pale beige shade. 
The corsage has a rather long basque, that is belted with 
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A PARIS SUMMER GOWN AND HAT. 


beige satin ribbon fastened by a gold buckle in a way 
much liked in summer gowns. The full front of the waist 
is of light yellow accordion- pleated mousseline de soie. 
Pleated frills of this delicate mousseline fal] over the sleeves 
and give breadth to the shoulders. Gracefully draped re- 
vers and the godet basque are covered smoothly with black 
guipure lace as if encrusted with it. This lace gives dis- 
tinction tothe gown. It is one of the old close patterns, and 
appears like an heirloom among the modern and beautiful 
white Venice guipures of very open design. Satin ribbon 
bows are very effectively knotted on the front, and ends of 
the ribbon are carried in pleats inside the belt. The sleeves 
have flaring cuffs of lace over silk. 

The hat of faney yellow straw is draped around the brim 
with white appliqué lace, as there is no canon at present 
against using two or three different kinds of lace in one cos- 
tume, or, indeed, upon the same gowv. A cluster of roses on 
the left side is held by loops of yellow ribbon, while on the 
right are choux of ribbon from which springs a ‘‘ Colonel” 
aigrette. A parasol of light brocade has a fluffy flounce of 
mousseline de soie with lace applied on the edge, and a knot 
of ribbon on the handle. 
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A RIGHTEOUS BARGAIN. 
BY ALICE BROWN 


a | by Kelup Rivers comin’ over here to-night?” suddenly 

asked Aunt Melissa Adams, peering over her gold- 
bowed glasses, and fixing her small shrewd eyes sharply on 
her niece. 

Amanda did not look up from her fine hemming, but her 
thin hand trembled almost imperceptibly, and she gave a 
little start. as if such attacks were not altogether unexpected. 

**T don't know,” she answered, in a low tone. 

*“Dun'no’! Why don’t ye know?” said her aunt, begin- 
ning to sway back and forth in the old-fashioned rocking- 
chair, but not once dropping her eyes from Amanda's face. 
‘Don't he come every Saturday night?” 

Amanda took another length of fine thread, and this time 
her hand really shook. 

“T guess so,”’ she snswered. 

** You guess so? Don't ye know? An’ if he’s come every 
Saturday night for fifteen year, ain't he comin’ to-night? 1 
dun’no’ what makes you act as if you wa’n’t sure whether 
your soul’s your own, Mandy Green. My dander alays 








rises when I ask you a civil question an’ you put on that 
look.” 

Amanda bent more closely over her pin | She was a 
woman of thirty-five, with a pathetically slender figure, thin 
blond hair painstakingly crimped, and anxious blue eyes. 
Something deprecating lay in her expression, for her days had 
been uncompliiniaghy sacrificed to the comfort of those she 
loved, and the desire of peace and good-will had crept into 
her face and staid there. Her mother, who was even slight- 
er than she, and whose cheeks were puckered by wrinkles, 
sat by the window watching the two with a smile of empty 
content. Old Lady Green had lost her mind, said the neigh- 
bors; but she was sufficiently like her former self to be a 
source of unspeakable joy and comfort to Amanda, who 
nursed and petted her as if their positions were reversed, 
and protected her from the blunt criticism of the literal- 
tongued neighborhood with a reverential awe belonging to 
the old days when the fifth commandment was written and 
obeyed 

**Gold-bowed,” said Mrs. Green, with a look of unalloyed 
delight, pointing to her sister-in-law’s spectacles; and Aunt 
Melissa repeated, indulgently: 

“ Yes, yes, gold-bowed. I'll let you take ‘em a spell arter 
I've set my heel. It'll please her, poor creatur’!” she added, 
in an audible aside to Amanda, Since the time when Mrs. 
Green's wits had ceased to work normally she had treated 
her sympathetically, but from a lofty eminence. Aunt Me- 
lissa was perhaps too prosperous. She sat there, swaying 
back and forth, in her thin black silk trimmed with narrow 
rows of velvet, her heavy chin sunk upon a broad collar, 
worked in her youth, and she seemed to Mrs. Green a vision 
of majesty and delight, but to Amanda a virtuous censor, 
necessarily to be obeyed, yet whose presence made the sum- 
mer day intolerable. Even her purple cap ribbons bespoke 
terror to the evil-doer, and her heavy face was set, as a judg- 
ment, towards the doom of the man who knew not how to 
account for bis actions. She began speaking again, and 
Amanda involuntarily gave a little start, as at a lightning 
flash. ‘1 says to myself when I drove off this mornin’: 
‘I'll have a little talk with Mandy. I don’t go there to 
spend a day more’n four times a year, an’ like as not she'll 
be glud to have somebody to speak to, seein’s her mother’s 
how she is.’” 

Amanda gave a quick look at Mrs. Green, but the old lady 
was busily pleating the hem of her apron and then smooth- 
ing it out again. Aunt Melissa rocked, and went on: 

‘*I says to myself: ‘ Here they let Kelup carry on the farm 
at the halves, an’ go racin’ an’ trottin’ from the other place 
over here day in an’ day out. An’ when his uncle Nat died, 
two year ago, then was the time for him to come over here 
an’ marry Mandy an’ carry on the farm. But no, he'd ruther 
hang round the old place, an’ sleep in the ell chamber, an’ 
do their chores for his board, an’ keep on a-runnin’ over 


here.’ An’ when young Nat married,I says to myself, * That'll 
make him speak.’ But it didn’t—an’ you're a laughin’-stock, 
Mandy Green, if ever there was one. Every time the neigh 


bors see him steppin’ by Saturday nights, all fixed up, with 
that brown coat on he’s had sence the year one, they have 
suthin’ to say. ‘Goin’ over to Mandy’s,’ that’s what they 
say. An’ on’y last Saturday one on 'em hollered out to me, 
when I was pickin’ a mess o’ pease for Sunday, ‘ Wonder 
what Mandy ’|l answer when he gets round to askin’ of her? 
I hadn't a word to say, ‘ You better go to him,’ says I, at 
last.” 

Amanda had put down her sewing in her Jap, and was 
looking steadfastly out of the window, with eyes brimmed 
by two angry tears. Once she wiped them with a furtive 
movement of the white garment in her lap; ber cheeks were 
crimson. Aunt Melissa had lashed herself into a cumula- 
tive passion of words. ; 

An’ I says to myself, ‘If there ain’t anybody else to 
speak to Mandy, I will,’ I says, when I was combin’ my hair 
this mornin’. ‘She ’ain’t got no mother,’ I says, ‘nor as 
good as none, an’ if she ‘ain't spunk enough to look out for 
herself, somebody's got to look out for her.’ An’ then it all 
come over me— ba speak to Kelup himself, an’ bein’ Satur- 
day night, I knew I should ketch him here.” 

**Oh, Aunt Melissa,” gasped Amanda, *‘ you wouldn’t do 
that!” 

‘Yes, I would, too!” asserted Aunt Melissa, setting her 
firm lips. ‘* You see if 1 don’t, an’ before another night goes 
over my head!” 

But while Amanda was looking at her, paralyzed with the 
certainty that no mortal aid could save her from this dire 
extremity, there came an unexpected diversion. Old Lady 
Green spoke out clearly and decidedly from her corner in so 
rational a voice that it seemed as if one called from the 
dead 

‘Mandy, what be you crying for? You come here an’ tell 
me what ‘tis, an’ I'll see tot. You'll spile your eyes, Man- 
dy, if you take on so.” 

‘*There—there, ma'am! ‘tain’t anything,” said Amanda, 
hurrying over to her chair and patting her on the shoulder. 
“ We was just havin’ a little spat—Aunt Melissa an’ me, but 
we've got all over it. Don’t you want to knit on your gar- 
ter a little while now?” 

Jut the old lady kept her glazed eyes fixed on Amanda’s 
face. 

“ Be you well to-day, Mandy?” she said, wistfully. “If 
you ain’t well, you must take suthin’.” 

‘* There—there! «don’t you make a to-do, an’ she'll come 
round all right,” said Aunt Melissa, moving her chair about 
80 that it faced the old lady. ‘'I’ll tell her suthin’ to take 
up her mind a little.” And she continued, in the loud voice 
which Was her concession to Mrs. Green’s feebleness of in- 
tellect, ‘‘ They’ve got a boarder over to the Johuson’s.” 

Mrs. Green sat up straight in her chair, smoothed her 
apron, and looked at her sister with grateful appreciation. 

* Do tell!” she said, primly. 

“Yes, they have. Name’s Chapman. 
was a book agent fust. But he’s buyin’ up old dishes an’ 
all matter o’ truck. He wanted my andirons, an’ I told him 
if I hadn’t got a son ina Boston store he might ha’ come 
round me, but I know the vally o’ things now. You don’t 
want to sell thein blue eovertide o’ yourn, do ye?” 

Aunt Melissa sometimes asked the old lady questions from 
a sense of the requirements of conversation, and she was in- 
variably startled when they clicited an answer. 

“Them coverlids I wove myself fifty-five years ago come 
next spring,” said Mrs. Green, firmly. ‘‘Sally Ann Mason 
an’ me used to set up till the clock struck twelve that year, 
spinnin’ an’ weavin’. Then we had a cup or two o’ green tea 
an’ went to bed.” ’ 

** Well, you wove ’em, an’ you don’t want to sell em,” said 
Aunt Melissa, her eyes on her work. “If you do, Lijah 
he'll take ‘em right up to Boston for you, an’ I warrant he'll 
get you a new white spread for every one of ‘em.” 

‘Phat was the year afore I was married,” continued Old 


They or he 
y 
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‘I had a set of white chiny with lavender 
sprigs, an’ my dress was changeable. He had a flowered 
weskit. Mandy, you go into clothes-press in my bed- 
room an’ git out that weskit, an’ some o’ them quilts, an’ 
my M’s an’ 0's table-cloths.” 

Amanda rose and hurried into the bedroom, in spite of 
Aunt Melissa’s whispered comment: ‘‘ What makes you go 
to overhaulin’ things? She'll forgit it in a minute.” 

While she was absent a smart wagon drove ag the gate, 
and a young man alighted from it, hitched bis horse, and 
knocked at the front door. Aunt Melissa saw him coming, 
and peered at him over her glasses with an unrecognizing 
stare. 

**Mandy,” she called—*‘ Mandy, here’s a peddler or su- 
thin’! If he’s got any essences, you ask him for a little bottle 
o’ pep’mint.” 

Amanda dropped the pile of coverlets on the sofa and 
went tothe front door. Presently she reappeared, and with 
her, smoothly talking her down, came the young man. His 
eyes lighted first on the coverlets, with a look of cheerful 
satisfaction. 

‘Got all ready for me, didn’t you?” he asked, briskly. 
** Heard I was coming, I guess.” 

He was a man of an alert Yankee type, with waxed 
blond mustache and eye-glasses; he was evidently to be 
classed among those who lose the refinement of country 
honesty through acquiring a veneer of city knowingness. 

‘**For the land’s sake!” ejaculated Aunt Melissa, as soon 
as she had him at short range, “ you're the one down to 
Johnson's that’s buyin’ up all the old truck in the neighbor- 
hood. Well, you won’t git my andirons!” 

He had begun to unfold the blue coverlets and examine 
them with a practised eye, while Amanda stood by, pain- 
fully conscious that some decisive action might be required 
of her, and her mother sat watching the triumph of her 
quilts in pleased importance. 

“They ain't worth much,” he said, dropping them with a 
conclusive air. ‘‘ Fact is, they ain’t worth anything, unless 
anybody's got a fancy for such old stuff. I'll tell you what, 
I'll give you fifty cents apiece for the lot! How many are 
there here—four? Two dollars, then.” 

Amahda took a hasty step forward. 

“But we don’t want to-sell our coverlids!” she said, in- 
dignantly, casting an appealing glance at Aunt Meli-sa. 

**I guess they don’t want to git rid of ’em,” said that 
lady, *‘’specially at such a price. They're wuth more’n 
that to cover up the squashes when the frost comes.” 

“Mother wove ’em herself,” exclaimed Amanda, irrele- 
vanily. It began to seem to her as if the invader might 
pack up her mother’s treasures and walk off with them. 

“* Well, then, I s’pose they’re hers to do as she likes with?” 
he said, pleasantly, tipping back in his chair, and ene 
to pare his nails with an air of nicety that fascinat 
Amanda into watching him. ‘‘ They’re hers, I s’pose?” he 
continued, looking suddenly and keenly up at her. 

“Why, yes,” she answered, ‘‘they're mother's, but she 
don’t want to sell. She sets by ’em.’ 

“ Just like me for all the world,” owned the stranger. 
**Now there’s plenty of folks that wouldn’t care a Han sah 
Cook about such old track, but it just hits me in the right 
spot. Mother's doughnuts, mother’s mince pies, I say! 
Can't improve on them! And when ry wife and I bought 
our little pluce, I said to her, ‘We'll have it all furnished 
with old-fashioned goods,’ And here I am, taking time 
away from my business, riding round the country, and pay- 
ing good money for what's no use to anybody but me.” 

** What is your business?” interrupted Aunt Melissa. 

**Oh —insurance —a little of everything —Jack-of-all- 
trades!” Then he turned to old Mrs. Green, and asked, 
abruptly, ‘‘ What ‘Il you take for that clock?” 

The old lady followed his alert forefinger until her eyes 
rested on the tall eiglit-day clock in the corner. She 
— herself in her chair, and spoke with — 

«That was Jonathan’s gre’t-uncle Samwell’s. He wound 
it every Sunday night, reg’lar as the day come round. I’ve 
rubbed that case up till I sweat like rain. Mandy she rubs 
it now.” 

** Well, what ’ll you take?” persisted he, while Amanda, in 
wordless protest, stepped in front of the clock. “Five 
dollars?” 

“Five dollars,” repeated the old lady, lapsing into sense- 
less iteration. ‘ Yes, five dollars.” 

But Aunt Melissa came to the rescue. 

**Five dollars for that clock?” she repeated, winding her 
ball, and running the needles into it with a conclusive stab. 
** Well, I guess there ain’t -_ eight-day clocks goin’ out o’ 
this house for five dollars, if they go at all! Mandy, why 
don’t you speak up, an’ not stand there like a chicken with 
the pip?” 

**Oh, all right, all right!” said the visitor, shutting his 
knife with a snap, and getting briskly on his feet. “1 don't 
care much about buying. That ain't a particularly good 
style of clock, anyway. ‘But I like old things. I may dro 
in again, just to take a look at these. I sup you're al- 
— at home?” he said to Amanda, with his hand on the 

r. 

** Yes; but sometimes I go to Northwood with butter. I 
go Monday afternoons most always, after washin’.” 

With a cheerful good-day he was gone, and Amanda drew 
a long breath of relief. 

“ Well, some folks have got enough brass to line a kettle,” 
said Aunt Melissa, carefully folding her knitting-work in a 
Jarge silk handkerchief. ‘* Mandy, you’ll have to git supper 
a little earlier ’n common for me. rd told Hiram to come by 
half arter six. Do you s’ Kelup ’l] be round by that 
time? I'll wait all night afore I'll give up seein’ him!” 

**I don’t know, Aunt Melissa,” said Amanda, nervously 
clearing the table of its Pie of snowy cloth, and taking a 
flying glance from the window. She looked like a harassed 
animal, hunted beyond its endurance; but suddenly a strange 
light of determination flashed into her face. ‘‘ Should you 
just lieves set the table,” she asked, in a tone of guilty con- 
sciousness, ‘‘ while I start the kitchen fire? You know where 
things are.” Hardly waiting for an assent, she fled from the 
room, and once in the kitchen, laid the fire in haste, with a 
glance from the window to accompany every movement. 
Presently, by a little path through the field, came a stocky 
man in bJue overalls and the upper garment known as a 
umper. He was bound for the pigpen in the rear of the 

rn, and there Aranda flew to meet him, stopping only to 
throw an apron over her head. They met at the door. He 
was a fresh-colored man, with honest brown eyes and a rin, 
of whiskers under the chin. He had a way of blushing, an 
when Amanda came upon him thus unannounced he col- 
ored to the eyes. . 

“Why, you're all out o’ breath!” he said, in slow alarm. 

“Oh, Caleb!” she cried, looking at him with imploring 
eyes, ‘* I'll feed the pigs to-night.” 
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Caleb regarded her in dull wonderment. Then he set 
down the pail he had taken. 

‘* Ain't there any taters to bile?” he asked, solving the dif- 
ficulty in his own way; “or ‘ain’t you skimmed the milk? 
I'd jest as soon wait.” 

“You better not wait,” answered Amanda, almost 
sionately, her thin hair blowing about her temples. ‘‘ You 
better go right back. I'd ruther do it myself —1’d a good 
deal ruther, . 

Caleb turned about. He took a few steps, then stopped, 
and called hesitatingly over his shoulder, “* I thought maybe 
I'd come an’ set a spell to night.” ; 

Then, indeed, Amanda felt her resolution crack and quiver. 
“T guess you better come some other night,” she said, in 
a steady voice, though her face was wet with tears. And 
Caleb walked owes. never once looking back. Amanda 
staid only to wipe her eyes, saying meanwhile to her sorry 
self, ‘Oh, I dun’no’ how I can get along! Idun’no’!” Then 
she hurried back to the house, to find the kettle merrily sing- 
ing, and Aunt Melissa standing at the kitchen pin. be 5. 
looking critically up and down the shelves. 

“If you've got two sets o’ them little gem 
might lend me one,” she remarked; and Ama 
not knowing what she gave. 

The supper was eaten and the dishes were washed, Aunt 
Melissa meantime keeping a strict watch from the window. 

* Is it time for Kelup?” she asked, again and again. And 
finally she confronted the guilty Amanda with the challenge, 
**Do you think Kelup ain't comin’?” 

“‘T— guess not,” ase Amanda, her cheeks scarlet, 
and her small, pathetic hands trembling. She was not more 
used to finesse than to heroic action. 

**Do you s’pose there's any on ‘em sick down to young 
Nat's?” asked Aunt Melissa, and Amanda was obliged to 
take recourse again to her shielding ‘‘I guess not.” But at 
length Uncle Hiram drove up in the comfortable carry-all, 
and though his determined spouse detained him more than 
three-quarters of an hour, sitting beside him like a portly 
Rbadamanthus, and scanning the borizon for the Caleb who 
never came, he finally rebelled, shook the reins, and drove 
off, Aunt Melissa meantime screaming over her shoulder 
certain vigorous declarations, which evidently began with 
the phrase, ‘‘ You tell Keluap—” 

Then Amanda went into the house, and sat down by the 
window in the gathering dusk surveying the wreckage of 
her dream. The dream was even more precious in that it 
had grown so old. Caleb was a part of her every-day life, 
and for fifteen years Saturday had brought a little festival, 
wherein the commonplace man with brown eyes lad served 
as high-priest. He would not come to-night. Perhaps he 
never would come again. She knew what it was to feel 
widowed. 

Sunday passed, and though Caleb fed the pigs and did 
the barn-work as usual, he spoke but briefly, and even in 
his customary salutation of ‘* How dee?” Amanda detected 
a change of tone, and thereafter took flight whenever she 
heard his step at the kitchen door. So ‘Monday forenoon 
passed; Caleb brought water for ber tubs and put out her 
clothes-line, but they had hardly spoken. The intangible 
monster of a misunderstanding had crept between them. 
But when at noon he asked as usual, though without look- 
ing at her, ‘Goin’ to Northwood with the butter to-day?” 
Amanda had reached the limit of her endurance. It seemed 
to her that she could no longer bear this formal travesty of 
their old relations, and she answered in haste: 

** No, I guess not.” 

“Then you don’t want I should set with your mother?” 

“No!” And again Caleb turned away and plodded sober- 
ly off to young Nat's. : 

“I guess I must be crazy,” groaned poor Amanda, as she 
changed her washing-dress for her brown cashmere. ‘* The 
butter’s got to go, an’ now I shall have to harness, an’ leave 
ma’am alone. Ob, I wish Aunt Melissa ’d never darkened 
these doors!” 

Everything went wrong with Amanda that day. The old 
horse objected to the biis, and occupied twenty minutes in 
exasperating protests, the wheels had to be greased, and she 
lost a butter napkin in the well. Finally, breathless wit! 
exertion, she went in to bid her mother good-by, and see that 
the matches were hidden and the cellar door fastened. 

** Now, ma’am,” she said, standing over the little old wo- 
man and speaking with great distinctness, ‘‘ don’t you touch 
the stove, will you? You jest set right here in your chair 
till I come back, an’I'll bring you a good parcel 0’ pep’ mints. 
Here’s your garter to knit on, an’ here’s the almanac. Don't 
you stir now till Icome.” And so, with many misgivings, 
she drove away to market. 

When Amanda came back, she did not stay to unharness 
the horse, but hurried up to the kitchen door, and called, 
‘You all right, ma’am?’ There was no answer, and she 
stepped hastily across the floor. As she opened the sitting- 
room door, a low moaning struck her car. The old lady sut 
huddled together in her chair, groaning at intervals, and 
looking fixedly at the corner of the room. 

**Oh, ma'am, what is it? Where be you burt?” cried 
Amanda, by an anguish of self-reproach. But the 
old lady only continued her moaning, and then it was that 
Amanda noticed her shrivelled and shaking fingers tightly 
I upon a roll of money in her lap. 

se My. ma’am, what you got?” she cried; but even as she 
spoke the explanation flashed upon her, and she looked up 
at the corner of the room. The eight-day clock was gone. 

*‘ Here, ma’am, you let me have it,” she said, soothingly, 
and by dint of further coaxing she pulled the money from 
the old lady’s tense fingers. There were nine dollars in 
crisp new bills. Amanda sat looking at them in unbelief 
and misery. 

“Oh my!” she bay at length, “‘what a world this 
is! Ma'am, did you tell him he might haye’em?”’ 

“I dun’no’ what Jonathan will do without that clock,” 
moaned the old lady. “I see it carried off myself.” 

“ Did you tell him he might?” cried Ament, loudly. 

**I dun’no’ but I did, but I'd never’d ha’ thought he'd ha’ 
done it. I dun’no’ what time ’tis now;” and she continued 
her low-voiced lamenting. 

“*Oh, my Lord!” uttered Amanda under her breath. Then 
she roused herself to the present exigency of comfort. ‘‘ You 
come an’ sit in the kitchen a spell,” she said, coaxingly, 
*‘an’ I'll go an’ get the things back.” 

Old Lady Green looked at her with that unquestioning 
trust which was the most pathetic accompaniment of her 
state. ‘‘ You'll get ‘em back, Mandy, won’t ye?” she re- 
peated, smiling a little, and wiping her eyes. “That's a 
good gal! So’t we can tell what time ’tis.’ 

Amanda led her into the kitchen, and established her by 
the window. She shut the door of the denuded sitting-room, 
and giving her courage no time to cool, ran across lots to the 
Johuson’s, the hated money clasped tightly in her hand. The 
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family were at supper, and the stranger with them, when she 
walked in at the kitchen door. She hurried up to her enemy, 
and laid the little roll of bills by his plate. Her cheeks were 
scarlet, her thin hair flying. 

**Here’s your money,” she said, in a strained, high voice, 
‘‘an’ I want our things. You hadn’t ought to gone over 
there an’ talked over an old lady that—that—” 

There she stopped. Amanda had never yet acknowledged 
that her mother was not in her ‘‘ perfect mind.” Chapman 
took out a long ket-book, and for a moment her courage 
stood at flood-tide; she thought he was about to accept the 
money and put it away. But no. He produced a'slip of 
white paper and held it up before her. She bent forward 
and examined it—a receipt signed by her mother’s shaking 
hand 


“But it ain’t right!” she cried, helpless in her dismay. 
**Cap’n Jabez, you speak tohim! You know how ’tis about 
mother! She wouldn’t any more ha’ sold that clock than 
she'd ha’ sold—me!” 

Captain Jabez looked at his plate in uncomfortable si- 
lence. He was a just man, but he hated to interfere. 

“Well, there!” he said at length, pushing his chair back 
to leave the table. ‘‘It don’t seem jestly right to me, but 
— he’s got the resate, an’ your mother signed it—an’ there 
"t |” 


**And you won't do anything?” cried Amanda, passion- 
ately, turning back to the stranger. ‘“ You mean to keep 
them things?” : 

He was honestly sorry for her, as the business man may 
be for the sentimentalist, but he had made a good bargain, 
and it was sacred. 

**I declare, I wish it hadn't happened so,” he said, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘ But the old lady 'll get over it. You buy her 
a nice bright little nickel clock that')l strike the half-hours, 
and she'll be tickled to death to watch it.” 

Amanda turned away and walked out of the house. 

**Here,” called Chapman, ‘“‘come back and get your 
money!” But she hurried on. ‘ Well, I'll leave it with 
Captain Jabez,” he called again, ‘‘and you can come over 
and get it. I’m going in the morning, early.” 

Amanda was passing the barn, and there, through the 
open door, she saw the old clock pathetically loaded on the 
light wagon, protected by burlap, and tied with ropes. The 
coverlets lay beside it. A sob rose in her throat, but her 
eyes were dry, and she hurried across lots home. At the 
back door she found Caleb unharnessing the horse. She 
had forgotten their misunderstanding in the present prac- 
tical emergency. . 

**Oh, Caleb,” she began, before she had reached him, 
‘**Ma’am’s sold the clock an’ some coverlids, an’ I can’t get 
“em back!” 

“Cap'n Jabez said she had this arternoon,” said Caleb, 
slowly, tying atrace. ‘I dun’no’s the old lady’s to blame. 
Seem’s if she hadn't ought to be left alone.” 

** But how ’m I goin’ to get ‘em back?” persisted Amanda, 
coming close to him, her poor little face pinched and eager. 
“He jest showed me the receipt, all signed. How’m I 
goin’ to get the things, Caleb?” 

“If he’s got the receipt an’ the things an’ all, an’ she took 
the money, dun’no’s you can get em,” said Caleb, ‘‘ unless 
you could prove in a court o' law that she wa’n't in her 
right mind. I dun'no’ how that would work.” 

Amanda stood looking him in the face. For the first 
time in all her gentle life she was questioning masculine 
superiority, and its present embodiment in Caleb Rivers. 

**Then you don’t see 's anything can be donc?” she asked, 
steadily. . 

“Why, no,” answered Caleb, still reflecting. ‘‘ Not un- 
less we should go to law.” 

** You'd better give the pigs some shorts,” said Amanda, 
abruptly. “I sha’n’t bile any taters to-night.” 

She walked into the house,and as Caleb watched her it 
crossed his mind that she looked very tall. He had always 
thought of her as a little body. 

Amanda set her lips and went about her work. From 
time to time she smiled mechanically at her mother, and the 
old lady, forgetful of her grief now that she was no longer 
reproached by the empty space on the wall, sat content and 
sleepy after her emotion. She was willing to go to bed 
early, and when Amanda heard her breathing peacefully 
she sat down by the kitchen window to wait. The dusk 
came slowly, and the whippoorwill sang from the deep 
woods behind the house. 

That night at ten o'clock Caleb Rivers was walking stead- 
ily along the country road when his ear became aware of a 
strangely familiar sound—a steadily recurrent creak. It 
was advancing, though intermittently. Sometimes it ceased 
altogether, as if the machinery stopped to rest, and again it 
began fast and shrill. He rounded a bend of the road, and 
came full upon a remarkable vision. Approaching him 
was a wheelbarrow, with a long object balanced across it, 
and wheeling it, walked a woman. Caleb was nearly oppo- 
site her before his brain translated the scene. ‘Then he 
“ne short and opened his lips. 

““Mandy,” he cried, ‘‘what under the heavens be you 
a-doin’?” 

But Amanda did not pause. Whatever emotion the meet- 
ing caused in her was swiftly vanished, and she wheeled on. 
Caleb turned and walked by her side. When he had re- 
covered sufficiently from his surprise he laid a hand upon 
her wrist. 

** You set it down, an’ let me wheel a spell,” he said. 

But Amanda's small hands only grasped the handles more 
tightly, and she went on. Caleb had never in his life seen 
& necessity for passionate remonstrance, but now the mo- 
ment had come. 

‘‘Mandy,” he kept repeating at every step,‘ you give me 
holt o’ them handles! Why, Mandy, I should think you was 
crazy! 

At length Amanda dropped the handles with a jerk, and 
turning about, sat down on the edge of the wheelbarrow, 
evidently to keep the right of possession. Then she began 
to speak in a bigh,strained voice that echoed sharply through 
the country stillness. 

“If you've got to know, I'll tell you, an’ you can be a wit- 
ness if you want to. It won't do no burt in a court o’ law, 
because I shall tell myself. I’ve gone an’ got our clock an’ 
our coverlids from where they were stored in the Johnsons’ 
barn. The man’s got his money, an’ I've took our things. 
That’s all I’ve done, an’ anybody can know it that’s a mind 
to ” 


Then she rose, lifted the handles, and went on, panting. 
Caleb walked by her side. 

** But you ain't afraid o’ me, Mandy?” he said, imploring- 
ly. “Jest you let me wheel it, an’ I won't say a word if 

never set eyes on you again. Jest you let me wheel, 


“There ain’t anybody goin’ to touch a finger to it but 
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me,” said Amanda, shortly. ‘‘If anybody’s got to be sent 
to jail for it, it'll be me. I can’t talk no more. I ain't got 
any breath to spare.” 

ut the silence of years had been broken, and Caleb kept 
0 


n, 
** Why, I was goin’ over to Johnson’s myself to buy ’em 
back,” he said. ‘‘Here’s my wallet an’ my vank-book. 
Don't that prove it? I was goin’ to pay any price he 
asked. I set an’ mulled over it all the evenin’. It got late, 
an’ then I started. It al’ays has took me a long spell 
to make up my mind to things. I wa'n’t to blame this arter- 
Nn because I couldn't tell what was best to do all of a 
whew.” 

At the beginning of this revelation Amanda's shoulders 
twitched imperceptibly, but she said nothing. She reached 
the gate of the farm-yard and wheeled in, panting painfully 
as she ascended the rise of the grassy driveway. She toiled 
round to the back door, and then Caleb saw that she had 
prepared for her return by leaving the doors of the cellar- 
case open, and laying down a boar. over the steps. She 
turned the wheelbarrow to descenii, and Caleb, seeing his 
opportunity, ran before to hold bac! its weight. Amanda 
did not prevent him; she had no breath left for remon- 
strance. When the clock was safely in the cellar she went 
up the steps again, hooked the bulkhead door, and turned, 
even in the darkness, unerringly to the flight of stairs. 

“You wait till I open the door into the kitchen,” she 
said. ‘‘There’s a light up there.” 

And Caleb plodded up the stairs after her with his head 
down, amazed and sorrowful. 

‘*You can stay here,” said Amanda, opening the outside 
door without looking at him. ‘I’m goin’ back to Jobn- 
son's,” 

She hurried out into the moonlit path across lots, and 
Caleb followed. They entered the yard, and Amanda 
walked up to the window belonging to the best bedroom. 
It was wide open, and she rapped on it loudly, and then 
turned her back. 

** Hello!” came a sleepy voice from within. 

“T’ve got to speak to you,” called Amanda. “ You needn’t 
getup. Be you awake?” 

** | guess so,” said the voice, this time several feet nearer 
the window. ‘‘ What's up?” 

‘I’ve been over an’ got our clock an’ the rest of our 
things,” said Amanda, steadily. 
money. 
They're down celjar under the arch, an’ I’m goin’ to set over 
‘em till I drop afore anybody lays a finger on ’em again. 
An’ you can go to law if you’re a mind to ; but I’ve got our 
things.” 

There was a silence. Amanda felt that the stranger's eyes 
were fastened upon her back, and she tried not to tremble. 
Caleb knew they were, for he and the man faced each other. 

‘** Well, now, you know you've as good as stole my prop- 
erty,” began Chapman, but at that instant Caleb's voice 
broke roughly upon the air, 

‘** You say that agin,” said he,“ an’ I’ll horsewhip you 
within an inch of your life. You touch them things agin, 
an’ I'll break every bone in your body. I dun’no’ whose 
they be, accordin’ to rights, but by gum!”—and he stopped, 
for words will fail where a resolute heart need not. 

There was again a silence, and the stranger spoke : 
** Well, well!” be said, good - naturedly. I guess we'll 
have to call it square. I don’t often do business this way; 
but if you'll let me alone, I'll let you alone. Good luck to 
you!” 

Amanda's heart melted. ‘ You're real good!” she cried, 
and turned impulsively; but when she faced the white- 
shirted form at the window, she ejaculated, ‘‘Ob, my!” and 
fled precipitately round the corner of the house. 

Side by side the two took their way across lots again. 
Amanda was shaking all over, with weariness and emotion 
spent. Suddenly a strange sound at her side startled her 
into scrutiny of Caleb's face. 

‘*Why, Caleb Rivers!” she exclaimed, in amazement, 
** you ain’t cryin’?” 

“IT dun’no’ what I’m doin’,” said Caleb, brushing off two 
big tears with his jumper sleeve, ‘‘ an’ I don’t much care. 
It ain’t your harnessin’ for yourself an’ feedin’ the pigs an’ 
my not comin’ Saturday night, but it's seein’ you wheelin’ 
that great thing all alone. An’ you're so little, Mandy! I 
never thought much o’ myself, an’ it al’ays seemed kinder 
queer you could think anything of me; but I al‘ays s’posed 
you'd let me do the heft o’ the work, an’ not turn me off!” 

‘*T’ain’t turned you off, Caleb,” said Amanda, faintly, and 
in spite of herself her slender figure turned imperceptibly 
but gratefully towards him. And that instant, for the first 
time in all their lives, Caleb’s arms were upholding her, and 
Amanda had received her crown. Caleb had kissed her. 

‘** Say, Mandy,” said he, when they parted, an hour later, 
by the syringa bush at the back door, ‘‘the world won’t 
come to an end if you don’t ironofa Tuesday. I was think- 
in’ we could ketch Passon True about ten o'clock better'’n 
we could in the arternoon.” 





Mr. Jurian HAwtHorneE having, like Mr. Stevenson, a 
taste for tropical life, has recently purchased a large farm 
in the mountains of Jamaica, where he proposes to raise 
fruit and early vegetables for the Northern markets. He 
has also rented a most beautiful residence, Mona, on a coffee 
estate near Kin A broad flight of black and white 
marble steps leads to the front door, tall cocoanut-palms 
shade it, and it has on one side a quaint old Italian garden 
full of flowers, orange-trees, and oleanders. A number of 
large out-buildings stand at the back, and in one of them is 
a swimming-bath thirty feet long. Another has been trans- 
formed into a study. Mr. Hawthorne himself papered it, 
and painted a most elaborate frieze of daisies in a conven- 
tional pattern, with a running inscription from the Persian 
around the top. The ceiling he painted in light yellow and 
the heavy rafters in chocolate. ‘The place is supposed to be 
haunted, but, to Mr. Hawthorne’s disgust, the ghost refuses 
to appear. ‘‘He knows I would interview him, and use 
him as material.” Mrs. Hawthorne gives a most amusin 
account of her struggles with West-Indian servants. “ 
wanted my lawn mowed, and they told me it must be done 
by a woman with a machete. I had already borne the shock 
of seeing my poy oe pickaxed up instead of ploughed, 
sn, a8 women were cheap—ninepence a day—I engaged six. 
‘The consequence was that oue cooked ull the time while the 
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rest sat behind the ping-wing hedge and chatted. After this 
had gone on for several days I weeded out four, and kept 
what I thought were the two most promising. There were 
no visible results on the lawn, and every time I went near 
them they begged for something to eat, so I kept away until 
I one day beheld them wong | under a mango-tree sewing. 
So I sent them off. They had staid three weeks, I had 
paid out sixteen shillings, and two-thirds of the lawn were 
untouched. J concluded to have the rest done by the job, 
so I called ina man. He offered to do it for eight shillings, 
I told him I shouldn’t dream of giving it, and that every 
one was laughing at us because we paid five times the reg- 
ular price for everything. He a tly came down to five 
shillings, and did it in a day anda half. I shall always have 
work done by the job while I remain in the West Indies.” 

—The National Conservatory of Music, 126 and 128 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York, announces a special summer 
term to begin June 18th and end September 15th, thus afford- 
ing an opportunity to those whose other studies engross 
them during the remainder of the year to enjoy three months 
of admirable musical tuition at a moderate cost. 

—The Peabody Museum of Ethnology, Cambridge, has 
been temporarily enriched by the loan, Tas the trustees of 
the estate of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of the valuable collec- 
tion of ethnological specimens collected during the past 
seven years in Arizona and New Mexico by Dr. Walter J. 
Fewkes and Mr. Frank H. Cushing. 

—Richard L. White, who died in New London recently, 
was the last survivor of the regular crew of the America, the 
famous schooner yacht which won for this country in 1851 


the piece of plate that until that date had been known as 
the Gnenn's up, but is better known now as the America’s 
Cup. 


Mr. White was sixty-six years old. 

—The Empress Bugénie ls so fond of English wild flowers 
that in their season she banishes all other blossoms from her 
rooms and makes them a bower of primroses, bluebells, 
daisies, wild hyacinths, and the like, as long as the fragile 
beauties are in bloom. 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe was in too feeble health to 
be present at the recent unveiling, at the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, in Hartford, of the marble portrait bust of herself. 
Miss Whitney was the sculptor, and the bust, which cost 
$1000, and was paid for by the subscriptions of Connecticut 
women, was unveiled by Hilda Stowe, Mrs. Stowe's grand- 
liter. An address was made by Mrs. Isabella Beecher 

ooker. 





Svnsortper.— You will need both warm and cool dresses for your sum- 
mer on the lakes. Have pretty boating gowns of white or blue hop-eack- 
ing and of Galatea twill. For best wear have a crépon gown and one of 
taffeta or India silk made after recent hints in the Bazar. The thin 
dresees should be of lawn or dimity, such as yon wear at home, with many 
pretty shirt waists to give variety. 

8. é. A.—Wear your ag) et in the middle with the Grecian knot, 
as it is becoming to you. hite kid slippers are worn with white muslin 
gowns. Have a white fan hung on while satin ribbon attached by a how 
at the belt. Wear rather short gloves of undressed kid with your long 
sleeves, allowing some wrinkled folds around the wrists. One bonquet is 
quite safficient. 

Navanue.—Make your white mobair gown with a round waist with 
jacket fronts, the back fitted and lengthened by a short basque. Line 
with ilk and stitch the edges. Have a belt of white ea:in ribbon cross 
the back and pase ander the open fronts. Wear a white, pink, or bine 
blouse front of Liberty satin, chiffon, or China silk in accordion pleats 
striped with guipure insertion. If you keep the gown all white you can 
use stocks of different colored moiré or satin ribbon, Wear a white 
round hat, white canvas shoes, and white gloves. Girls of sixteen wear 
gray, tan, or navy-blue habits of light weight diagonals or whip-cords made 
with a box-pleated and belted Norfolk jacket. A Derby felt hat or a 
sailor hat of straw accompanies summer habits, also cedar or tan-colored 
gloves of heavy kid. 

Sunsogtwer.—Your white China silk will look well made like the 
“White and Black Silk Gown" illustrated on page 821 of Bazar No. 16. 
Use a color, either green, turquoise, or cerise, where the black trimming 
appears. If this seems more color than yon wish to use, yon could copy 
the waist alone, and have a single skirt of six gored the, with merely 
a narrow ruache of the silk at the foot. 

G. R. F.—The best arrangement for your gown is to make a gored skirt 
and sleeves of the silk, with a blouse waist of black mouseeline de soie 
accordion-pleated over a rose silk lining, matching either of the stripes in 
your dress, If you prefer a thicker black material nse very supple satin. 

J. E. R.—The best way to remodel your bengaline dress is to get enongh 
inexpensive lace, either black or cream color for a bertha and for four 
panels down the skirt. These panels give an ap; nee of greater width 
to the bell skirt. Have two panels, reaching only to the knee at the sides 
of the front, and two from the waist at the back. Make them of lace six 
or eight inches wide, gathered on each edge of black moiré ribbon two 
inches wide, letting the lace tarn around the lower end of the ribbon. The 
back panels should be of lace gathered on wider ribbon like sash ends, but 
tacked to the skirt ite whole length. Place them each side of the middle 
back seam, but straight instead of slanting. 

Country Grier. —The resort you mention is a fashionable little sea-side 
place on the south shore of Long Island. You will need light wool dresses 
of crépon, canvas, and ea, and the twilled cotton called Galatea, with 
also some thin dresses for hot days in midsnmmer, The crépon dress is 
preferred to black lace, net, or grenadine. Biack barége is also stylish 
when made over biack silk and trimmed about the waist with a color. 

Poverry-staiceen.—Make your black serge with a round seamless 
waist, with deep collar and short basque of your gros grain silk. Have 
large puffs of serge at the top of the sleeves and silk below. Make aplain 
gored skirt without trimming. The deep collar may be square or pointed 
and bound with eatin ribbon. Above this is a bigh collar or stock of the 

in. 

Benen Svnsontsen.—It is said camel's-hair will be worn in the winter, 
and there are heavy crépons that you could wear at present and in the 
antumn. It is too soon to decide positively abont next season's fabrice 

L. E. C.—There are inexpensive crépons, dark blue, tan, or gray, that do 
not cost more than an all-wool challi and are in better style. The 
equipoise waist will answer, but you will certainly need a change of skirts. 
One or two white skirts will not take much room, as they should not 
be starched stiffly. Have a travelling hat and a smal! bonnet for better 
use. A long jacket, or else a wrapper, of outing flannel is suitable for 
night travel. A jacket or cape of brown cloth will serve as a wrap. 

‘ours.—We do not give business addresses in this column. letter 
addressed to you at Logansport was returned as unclaimed. 

Now Omnis Montan.—In the struggle for a living, general accomplish- 
ments, however desirable, are as a rule of lees value than a specialty in 
which one is strong. With a commercial education, a knowledge of type- 
writing and ste phy and three languages, you bave an.exccllent busi- 
ness equipment. Yon could, for instance, make your French, German, 
and Spanish work in with t writing and stenography in a way that 
ought to be very Incrative. If yon lose een f= mye position try what 
many young women here in the East are now doing successfully. Make 

lar engagements with a number of people, do your type-writing 

at home or in your own rented desk-room, or possibly w you now are, 

There are probably others in the same predicament as your present em- 

loyer, who would be glad of your services for a fraction of a day or week. 

lo basinesses with many assistants have gradually been built up on 

this very plan. Above all, keep up your courage, — cultivate prompt- 
ness a 5 ‘ 

aoranea.—lequice of soute theatrical publisher. We cannot give busi- 
ness addresses in this colamn. 

Kw Guiove.—The best home method of cleaning kid gloves is to wash 
them in plenty of naphtha or line, and then air bee gee a These 
fluids are eo highly explosive they must be handled with the utmost 

near or 


ca never fire t. It generally proves more satisfactory 
in the end, however, to int the gloves toa | cleaner. 
.—It is a good plan to have the name 


graved on your card 

New York 
peve tt omitted from the have for 
siatiover will arrange the matter you. 
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LIFE IN THE DESERT—A BEAN-SELLER IN TIE OASIS OF SIDI OCBA. 
Exouaven sy Cu. Bavpe reom tux Piorun« sy Maveioe Bowrany, Exuturrep wy tux Savon or tux Cuamps Exystes, 1894—[Sue Pace 465.) 





From Photograph by Bell 


MISS HERBERT 


MRS. CLEVELAND AND THE CABINET 
CIRCLE. 
See illustration on front page. 


A T ove of the small, almost informal luncheons given 
A Mrs. Cleveland in one of the cabinet homes this spring, 
it was proposed that the feminine half of the little adminis- 
tration family circle should drive to a photographer's studio 
and sit for their portraits in a group. It was a very happy 
thought, and the successful result has given great pleasure 
to the circle of their friends who received these interesting 
souvenirs, Which are admirable portraits of all those who 
stand at the President’s right hand on state occasions. The 
wives of the President’s cabinet advisers under this adminis 
tration have formed one of the most united and harmonious 
circles known in many administrations. No tales of jealous- 
ies, rivalries, small spites, or overshadowing of one another 
have regaled the Washington gossip clubs. These women, 
so brought to the front and charged with maintaining the 
social popularity of the administration, and acting as hostess 
es for it to the whole country—should the entire population 
choose to streain through their drawing-rooms during their 
public receptions of the high season—have all proved them 
selves women of dignity, sense, and intelligence, and in every 
way worthy their high position. 

The cabinet families, officially and socially, are a part of a 
great White House family, necessarily brought together by 
the obligation of state entertainments, and meeting many 
times a week as long as they stay in Washington. The 
President begins the Washington social winter with his 
New- Year’s reception, when all the cabinet ladies assist him 

SUMMER. in receiving the congratulations of the different official bod 
Exonaven sy Ca. Baupe rrom tue Prorvne wy Roos Jourparn, Exmurrep i tus Savon or Tux Cuamr ve Mans, 1894, ies, and at three card receptions and a public levee which 
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follow they lend the same aid. The state dinners at the 
White House begin with the dinner to the cabinet families, 
to which only the more distinguished and intimate personal 
friends of the President’s family are ever asked. After that 
each cabinet officer tenders a dinner to the President and 
his wife. President Cleveland, whose tastes would never 
lead him to become a professional diner-out in the high sea- 
son, expressly asked that these cabinet dinners be restricted 
to that immediate circle, so that all such feasts this winter 
have been the most intimate little family parties, where talk 
was unrestricted, all formality and stiffness banished. In 
addition to this, the ladies of this cabinet introduced a new 
feature, which will, of course, be permanent hereafter, as 
such happy innovations soon crystallize into fixed customs. 
Each of the cabinet ladies in turn tendered Mrs. Cleveland 
a luncheon, and this form of entertainment allowed them to 
include other guests, and pay the highest compliment to 
such friends by inviting them to meet * the first lady of the 
land.” In this way these nine families have been thrown 
closely and constantly together, and their common interests 
and loyalty have bound fast their friendship. 

All of them are devoted enthusiastically to Mrs. Cleve- 
land, who as a young mother has achieved even greater pop- 
ularity and esteem than she enjoyed eight years ago as a 
young bride. In beauty and attractiveness she has gained 
greatly in the time, and she possesses much more charm, ease, 
and finish of manner than before, while retaining the sim- 
plicity and naturalness which were such aids to popularity 
from the very first. As the mother of two young children, 
and a most conscientious and devoted mother, Mrs. Cleve- 
land cares less for society itself and gives less time to it 
than during her former stay in Washington; but she has 
scrupulously carried out all that custom exacts from the 
mistress of the White House. Although much younger 
than several of the ladies of the cabinet circle, Mrs. Cleve- 
land is easily their leader and controlling spirit, and it has 
never been said that the young mistress of the White House 
was directed by any one in her social conduct. With youth, 
beauty, health, wealth, high position, and a phenomenal per- 
sonal popularity, Mrs. Cleveland seems to have been favored 
by all the fairies at her birth, and now at the height of all 
those endowments must have realized all her material and 
other ambitions for this world. No portraits have ever done 
her justice, nor entirely satisfied her admirers. The pho- 
tographers’ most sensitive plates have not succeeded in 
catching the charm of expression and the animation which 
add so much to her countenance and constitute its greatest 
charms, She soon lost the brilliant color in her cheeks 
which so marked her when she visited the White House as 
Frankie Folsom, the school-girl of nine years ago, and she 
has now a complexion as pale and purely even as a magnolia 
leaf, set off by the dark brown hair, brushed back and dressed 
in the simplest knot 

Mrs. Gresham, who came to the cabinet fortified by her 
experience while her husband held the portfolio of the 
Post-office and then of the Treasury under President Arthur, 
has enjoyed wider social opportunities than any other of 
the ladies of this ciicle, but is the least pretentious, the most 
retiring and unassuming, of any in the group. Delicate 
health forbade her assuming the burden of a large estab- 
lishment in Washington, oat the Secretary of State and his 
wife made their home in a private wing of a large hotel, 
where they enjoyed all the seclusion they could wish, and 
their dinners and entertainments were as frequent, as quiet- 
ly ordered and irreproachable in details, as in any private 
house. Her only daughter is married, and lives with her 
little family in Chicago, so that Mrs. Gresham had to choose 
outside assistants at those many entertainments which it is 
incumbent upon the Secretary of State to give, and on such 
oceasions always surrounded herself with a company of 
agreeable friends. She is a little woman, with much viva- 
city and a whole-souled Western earnestness and warmth 
of manner, and her cordiality and kindness are unmistakable, 
causing her to give as gracious a welcome to the poorest of 
her shabby-genteel visitors as to an ambassador's wife. 

Mrs. Carlisle leads the other women of her circle in age 
and experience of public life, and is a woman of great force 
and strength of character. She and Mrs. Logan have often 
been termed the ideal wives for public men—clever, serious, 
carvest, capable of comprehending all the great questions of 
national policy that in such housebolds naturally become 
household talk, and equal also to perceiving and putting to 
use all those feminine aids to popularity and success that 
the public man is too often blind to or prone to ignore. 

Such women, after a few years in the constant atmosphere 
of great events and public policy, become able statesmen 
and politicians in a way themselves, and while retaining 
all of their womanliness, both Mrs. Carlisle and Mrs. Logan 
were perfectly recognized as important factors in the suc- 
cessful careers of their husbands. Mrs. Carlisle’s manner 
is as reassuring to the backwoods constituent as it is agree- 
able and sympathetic to the women of largest social oppor- 
tunities in this and other countries, and her splendid health 
has allowed her to meet to the letter all the exactions which 
society puts upon the wife of Congressman, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Senator, and cabinet officer, as 
her husband has been in turn. While possessed of shrewd 
instincts and strong Western common-sense, Mrs. Carlisle is 
a rigid defender of official etiquette, and yields not a hair- 
line when rank and precedence are endangered. No Senator 
was ever greater stickler for Senatorial courtesy, preroga- 
tives, and precedence than Mrs. Carlisle, and her determined 
stands have settled many knotty problems of etiquette at 
the republican court, where custom is the only arbiter ap- 
pealed to. Taller than the average woman, and of com- 
manding presence, Mrs. Carlisle looks the power she is. 

Mrs. Lamont’s former stay in Washington, when her hus- 
band was President Cleveland’s nearest right hand, gave her 
the intimate acquaintance with its social life which enabled 
her to at once take such a prominent place in it, and army 
people were more than pleased that political chances sent 
them so charming a woman to preside over their social circle, 
one gallant old officer best describing Mrs. Lamont as “ the 
most up-to-the-times woman ” he had met. 

Mrs. Bissell, on account of her youth, beauty, and musical 
talents, occupies altogether a unique position socially. The 
close intimacy existing between the ident and his Post- 
master-General, and the friendship between Mrs. Bissell and 
Mrs. Cleveland, who are nearly of an age, with little children 
also of about the same age, and having so many associations 
and tastes in common, bring this charming young matron 
much to the front, She and Mrs. mt stand as very 
worthily representative women of the Empire State. 

Southern people al the capital are well pleased to be 
represented by Mrs. Hoke Smith, a typical woman of the 
New South, but brought up in adherence to all the old 
social traditions. Mrs. Smith's Georgia dinner to the Pres- 
ident was a gastronomic incident of the winter much dis- 
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cussed, all the dishes peculiar to that part of the South being 
concocted by a turbaned Mammy of the good old school be- 
fore the war. 

Mrs. Olney, because of affliction in her family, was 
little seen in Washington during the official season, and 
therefore only known to the administration circle and the 
New England families directly drawn around, this family so 
repregentative of all the culture and finest traditions of 
Boston living. 

Miss Herbert's prose picture should be drawn by any one 
of those naval officers, old and young, who so enthusiasti- 
cally praise this little Alabama beauty, who is a true Dresden - 
shepherdess in the delicacy of line and coloring, and all the 
fine prettiness of the purest type of blonde. 

Morton is quite as well entitled as her Secretary 
brother to the name of Sterling, so well indicating the serious 
and admirable character of those brave pioneers of the West- 
ern States. Her cordiality of manner, her simple, unassum- 
ing, but kindly = have given Miss Morton a pleasant 
and enduring popularity even in a place of such changing 
interests as the National Capital. 


GIRLS’ SUMMER CLOTHING. 


NUMBER of frocks for small girls are shown on page 
460, from designs kindly furnished by Best & Co. 
They are mostly of washable material, and are especially 
meant for summer; but those for the smallest girls can be 
worn all the year round, the necessary warmth in winter 
being supplied by thick under-clothing and outside wraps. 

A smart little frock of pink dimity with a vermicelli de- 
sign in white dots is worn by the first little girl. The mod- 
el is appropriate for girls from four to six years of age. 
The straight skirt, three yards wide, with a hem four inch- 
es deep, is corded to a low gathered waist, unlined, and 
worn over a guimpe of white nainsook. The low neck 
has a little a .. only two inches om in front and back, 
which rounds wp wider on the shoulders, and is nearly 
covered by a large and lovely collar without fulness at 
the top, made up of shaped pieces of dimity joined by Va- 
lencieunes insertions, and edged with lace of a matching 
pattern. Short circular sleeves put in with but little fulness, 
and widening gradually, are trimmed with Valenciennes 
also. Pink satin ribbon an inch and a quarter wide forms a 
twisted belt, with a rosette on the left of the front, and two 
rosettes in the back. The nainsook guimpe has open em- 
broidered insertions coming down in rows from a collar of 
insertion, with narrow cosine above. Full bishop sleeves 
are also trimmed with insertion and scallops. 

The second frock, of white piqué, is suitable for a girl of 
two or three years, and might also be worn by a boy of two 
years. It has a high round waist with pleats down frouvt 
and back, and a belt of beading embroidery, through which 
three rows of baby-ribbon are drawn in and out, with a clus- 
ter of loops in front and behind. The fastening is made in 
the back by buttons under a pleat. Full epaulettes of scal- 
loped embroidery, headed by beading, spread out on sleeves 
that are finished with beading and embroidered cuffs. The 
straight skirt of two wide breadths is comfortably short, 
that the child may not trip on it as she walks up stairs. 

An enthusiastic lover of children makes the third dress for 
girls of two or three years of the silk ginghams that come in 
all pretty delicate colors—pink, yellow, blue, or green, with 
dots and dashes for the design. This has a guimpe waist, the 
half-low body quite round, and trimmed with a square col- 
lar edged with gathered embroidery two inches wide. The 
sleeves are gathered ruffles edged with embroidery. A 
belt of embroidered beading holds three rows of narrow 
black velvet ribbon, and there is an embroidered ruffle below 
three inches wide. Full sleeves have ruffled wristbands. 
The skirt of three breadths has a deep hem. 

A simple little frock for girls of four to six years, Fig. 4, 
is of Scotch gingham of clean blue and white stripes. The 
high waist, buttoned behind, has a yoke of fine tucks point-" 
ed to a V of white embroidered insertion, then falls full be- 
low, to be owcaperehe J a white cord at the waist-line. Two 
bias epaulettes edged with the narrowest white scallops of 
embroidery fall over the puffed top of sleeves that are 
close below and banded with insertion. The buck is tuck- 
ed down the middle between side forms, and the whole 
waist is without lining. The gathered skirt has three 
breadths of wide gingham simply hemmed. 

A dear little girl of eighteen months wears a very rich 
coat of white moiré trimmed with two collars of white gui- 
pure lace, each overlaid with tabs of the moiré, Fig. 5. It is 
partly fitted about the waist, and widens below in the back 
and side seams of the skirt. The double puffed sleeves have 
deep lace cuffs. This model is carried out also in much 
simpler materials, as Marseilles, piqué, basket-cloth, and in- 
expensive silks, some of pale blue or pink as well as white. 
The lace collars and tabbed trimmings are the special fea- 
tures on which the style depends. 

For a girl of ten years or over is a white nainsook frock, 
trimmed with insertions and ruffles of embroidered nain- 
sook, Fig. 6. The waist buttons behind, and has a V of 
five tucks in front and back, outlined with insertion and 
embroidered ruffles, graduating from six inches on the shoul- 
der almost to an inch at the belt. Around the neck is a 
full ruffle of embroidery two or three inches wide. Bishop 
sleeves a yard wide are gathered to a wristband of insertion, 
with an embroidered frill falling on the hand. The belt is 
of insertion. A full straight skirt is crossed with insertions, 
and has an embroidered flounce at the foot. The absence of 
all ribbons is a feature of this pretty white gown. 

A dainty wool crépon frock of the palest beige shade is 
shown by way of variety as a best dress for girls of four to 
six years, Fig. 8. The high belted waist on a lining of 
white French cambric is gathered all around a straight 
collar-band of white guipure insertion laid over pink satin 
ribbon, then gathered again at the belt in front and back. 
A row of the white insertion over pink is placed two or 
three inches below the collar, and the same distance below 
that is a circular bertha of the crépon doubled, open in front 
and back, and trimmed to match the collar. The belt is also 
of lace over pink ribbon, with a little rosette at the back. 

Crépéd gingham of blue and white stripes with black 
dashes is employed for Fig. 10, a pretty frock for girls of 
twelve years. Tt is also made in pale violet and yellow 
cré ee li creme Sete oem, on ee 

-¥ pink or blue dimities so much used for young girls’ 
wash dresses in the summer. The high-necked waist gath- 
ered only at the belt is trimmed with a stylish large collar— 
not a yoke—of the gingham, with two insertions of inch- 
wide embroidery let in, and a ruffle on the edge of scallo 
embroidery age scantily gathered. The back of this collar 
is pointed like the front, und it falls sepurately from the 
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waist, being attached to a collar-band of insertion that has 
a ruffle of embroidery above it. Below the belt 
is a circular basque, all in one , about seven inches 
deep, with em . Mutton-leg sleeves have a 
wri of insertion, and two embroidered ruffles — 
on the hand. The straight full skirt three yards and a ha 
wide is simply hemmed, and is gathered to the belt. 

A large bonnet of lacelike straw, Fig. 7, is intended for a 
very — It is made over white silk throughout, and 
is in an 1830 style. A full suche of lace and white ribbon 
is inside the front, close next the hair. Clusters of loops of 
narrow white moiré ribbon and high curling white feathers 
are the trimming. 

A ‘‘granny bonnet” for a girl of two to four years, Fig. 9, 
is very large and old-fashioned. It is of white mull drawn 
on cords, with a great puffed frill of mull in front above a 
close ruche of narrow white ribbon. An embroidered ruffle 
is outside the elaborate front, and a similaz ruffle forms a 
deep r curtain, as it was called long ago. Thecrown 
is very full, and the head-piece may be plain or of insertions, 
-: one fancies. Narrow white ribbon strings are tied under 
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HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “Macieop or Dane,” “ Wurre Wines,” “ Youanpe,” 
“Tus Srmanoe Apventuacs or a Puarton,” ero. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
ON THE EVE. 


N= day he went up again to Alec MacNcil’s lodgings. 

Distracted enough he was. On the one hand, he dared 
not remain longer in Glasgow, for Barbara was to come be- 
fore the Sheriff the very next morning; on the other hand, 
it seemed impossible he could tear himself away from this 
poor wretch, whose eyes, with all their affectation of mirth 
and content, had a strange, involuntary pleading in them. 
It was MacNeil himself who sought to set his mind at rest. 

*‘ Away home, Allan—away home now,” he said. ‘‘ And 
take this comfort with ye, that you'll never see the island of 
Colonsay—however far off on the horizon it may be—just a 

y line—a bit of thin transparency—I say you'll never see 
‘olonsay without remembering ihat you did the last possi- 
ble kindness to an old friend and a dying man. It was more 
than I could expect. Ruailway fares are something to a 
School Board master—ay, and one that has a young wife 
and a house to think of; and if you had but said good-by 
in a sixpenny telegram, it would have been enough—” 

“Be quiet now, Alec,” said the other, sharply. ‘I tell 
you, I’m desperate vexed I have to leave you again this af- 
ternoon ; you see, the holidays are coming to an end now, 
and I must have everything ready—for my classes as well ; 
but then, I can come back—man, I can come back!—and 
we've not done yet with the project of taking ye to Colon- 
say, and trying you with fresh milk and new potatoes—and 
your native air around you—”’ 

The sick man shook his head, and there was some wan 
make-believe of a smile on the wasted face. 

** You forget, Allan. I've an appointment. I’m due. I 
must be waiting in the meadows, among the half-black as- 
phodels ; and when those Phwacian young creatures come 
along, I'm ready; I’ve got my bit speech prepared for the 
light-footed one at their head: ‘Madam, I pray you to for- 
give my accent; but if I can make myself understood at all, 
a poor Scotch student would take it as a favor if you would 
let him stand down by the stream and stop the ball for 
you.’”” 

x She could not refuse!” 

“Oh, well!” said he, with a sigh, and be turned away his 
head, “‘ there may be some strange doors unlocked for me 
before long. I wish I could send ye word, Allan.” 

When, on the evening of the same day, Allan Henderson 
returned to Duntroone, he found the ever-faithful Jess await- 
ing him on the platform. Jessie's eyes may have been some- 
what concerned and apprehensive, but outwardly she was 
bearing herself .with her accustomed quiet. 

‘What's the news, then, Jessie?” said he, as he stepped 
from the train. 

‘Oh, nothing—nothing particular,” she answered, “‘ only 
that all of us are naturally a little anxious—anxious that 
everything should go right to-morrow. And Mr. McFadyen, 
he has been as busy and hard at work as Mr. Grant himself 
—about the witnesses to character; and if the jury will be- 
lieve Barbara’s story—and how can they otherwise?—how 
can they but believe it?—there will be no trouble at all.” 

“Could we go in to see her now?’ he asked. 

“I am thinking it is too late now,” Jess said, with some 
embarrassment. ‘‘ And, besides, they are maybe not so 
friendly towards us since Niall Gorach tried to get her 
tr, 8 
“What nonsense!” the schoolmaster exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. ‘“‘ Are they afraid of the silliness of a crack-brained 
creature like that? 

* Perhaps they are not liking that any one should have 
been able to get over the wall,” Jess suggested. 

“ Why, then, do they not put spikes on the top?” he de- 
manded. 

Bat it was not Jessie's business to devise means for the 
better security of the prison. She had already secured her 
point. She had led him away from his proposal that they 
should endeavor at this unusual hour to gain access to the 
cells; and by the time they were leaving the railway prem- 
ises he had taken his place by her side with unconscious 
submission. Stubborn and fractious as he was with most, 
he invariably yielded to Jess—and never knew he was yield- 
ing. It seemed natural to him to do as she w ; for 
there was always a shrewd and kindly common-sense in 
what she said—even when she was flouting and merciless. 
And if Jess was now taking him along with her to press on 
him some bit of supper, why, he obediently and unheedingly 
went, though supper was about the last thing in his thoughts. 

And yet it was no mere hospitable stratagem that bad 
made Jess solicitous to get the schoolmaster carried away 
home with her. Earlier in the day she had seen Barbara— 
in the pale tw t of the cool, clean, quiet, terrible cell ; 
and when she suggested that perhaps Allan might return 
from Gl win time to obtain admission, Barbara had 
shrank from that oe gong with something like dread. 

‘* No, no,” she had replied, in a low voice—so that if pos- 
sible the warder’s wife might not overhear—‘“I am not 
wishing to see Allan any more now, before the trial. They 
have been asking me sea Ret I have been thinking— 
may be—may be ing will happen to-morrow.” 

“Yes, !” cried Jess—with at least a profession of 
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great confidence. ‘‘ What will happen to-morrow is well 
eno kuown. Your story is quite clear, Barbara—they 


ean do nothing but admit their mistake.” 

** But you will keep Allan away,” continued Barbara, as if 
not hearing. ‘‘ You'll keep him away, Jess! And then to- 
morrow—if something should happen—if they say I took 
the blouse—or any of the other things—then where is it they 
will be sending me? Can you tell me, Jessie? Is it awa 
from Duntroone? Is it where I-would not have to meet Al- 
lan again? Would they let me go—without having to face 
him?” 

“I hardly understand what se mean, Barbara,” 
Jess, slowly. ‘‘Do you mean if—if—the law should say 
the evidence—was against you? Do you mean a convic- 
tion?” 

** Yes,” was the answer, uttered in a whisper; and she 
was hidden and cowering, with lowered head. 

** Well, then,” said Jess, recovering herself—and now she 
spoke boldly—*‘ if the law should fir you guilty—justly or 
unjustly, if the law should find you guilty, Barbara—there 
is but the one place for your husband to be, and that is by 
your side. And that is where Allan Henderson would be, in 
such a case—that I know well—I know the man that he is— 
I know where he would be. And why should you distrust 
him, Barbara? Why should you fear him? Since ever you 
two came together, he has had eyes for no one in the world 
but you. He has given you oe ee you no- 
thing —the temper and stiff-neckedness he many a time 
shows to others he has never shown to you.” ; 

‘* But—but I have now brought shame on him,” was the 
response, in half-smothered accents—and her hands were 
clinched now over her knees, *‘I am frightened of him, 
Jess. Jess, Jess, 1 am frightened of him!—and you'll be 
sure not to let him come here this afternoon ; and to-mor- 
row—well, to-morrow, if they are sending me away to jail, 
where is it—?” 

‘The jail?—in Glasgow, I suppose,” said Jess, half-stupe- 
fied. 

“Ah, and then I can get away without seeing him!” she 
cried, in the same exhausted voice. ‘And I'll never come 
back, Jessie, I'll never come back again to any of you!— 
because of the shame.” Tears gathered in the beautiful 
out-sweeping black lashes; a sort of infantine piteousness 
trembled about her mouth; she rocked herself to and fro. 
*‘Why was I ever coming to Duntroone? Why did they 
bring me here, if there was no more home for me at Knock- 
alanish? But I'll go away now—I’m going away now— 
and I'll not come back to bring shame on any one—” 
And so she would have continued, in despair im childish 
self.commiseration, but that Jess Maclean was by her side, 
lushing those wild words,and drawing towards her the 
downcast head with all its splendor of raven hair, now 
so sadly despoilt and dishevelled; and strangely enough 
the greatest comfort Jess seemed able to afford was the re- 
iterated assurance that Allan Henderson, whatever time he 
inight arrive from Glasgow, should not be allowed to come 
near. 

And even at this eleventh hour the indefatigable Peter 
McFadyen had not yet done. While all the rest of the 
world had come forth from the houses to wander hither and 
thither by the sea-ffont—for gossip and smoking, and to 
watch the jet-lulled rowing-boats move about the wide 
golden plain—the councillor was making his way along 
one of the smaller back thoroughfares, until he paused at a 
certain entrance. Then, in an apparently off-hand way, he 
glanced up and down the street—but indeed the place was 
practically deserted ; and when at length he dived into the 
entry and made his way up the dark staircase, he met no one 
at all; not only that, but on reaching the top landing he 
found the door in front of him open, while a profound silence 
prevailed. He hesitated. It was like as if he had come on 
a fool's errand. But the next moment there came from the 
adjoining room the sound of a voice—a loud, raucous, mo- 
notonous voice, with the additional sound of some one 
pacing up and down. 

** Je vous salue, monsieur,” proceeded the unseen monol- 
ogist. ‘‘Comment va la sante? Oui, je me porte a mer- 
veille, Dieu merci—et toujours prét 4 vous servir. Des 
draps? Parfaitement! Mais, asseyez- vous — asseyez- vous 
donc, monsieur! J'ai des draps d’ Angleterre, d’Allemagne, 
et de Belgique de toutes les couleurs et de bonne qualité. 
Voici un drap superfin, et bien tondu.... Monsieur, c’est 
le dernier prix, je vous assure.... Mais voyez cette autre 
piece, peut-€tre vous conviendra-t-elle davantage.... Non? 
; Voulez-vous que je vous fasse voir des couleurs mélan- 
gées?—” 

Mr. McFadyen held back no longer; he knew this was his 
man. He passed into the lobby, and knocked at the door of 
the nearest apartment. The French phrases ceased ; there 
was a half-uncertain ‘‘ Come in!” and therewithal the coun- 
cillor entered the room. 

He found before him a young man of about two-and- 
twenty, with a shock-head of sandy yellow hair, high cheek- 
bones, and smali keen blue eyes. The unhappy youth was 
blushing furiously ; his face was about as red as the Manual 
of Conversation he had hastily shut and placed on the table; 
and he was now reaching over to the bed to pick up his 
coat, for he had been marching to and fro in his shirt sleeves, 
on this warm summer night. 

— McTaggart, I think?” the councillor said, pleas- 
antly. 

** Ay, that’s my name,” was the shy answer. 

**Mine is McFadyen ; I dare say ye know who I am,” 
Peter continued, as he took a chair, and even made bold to 
possess himself of the small red volume lying on the table. 
**T imagine I heard ye at the French—it’'s a fine language 
—" ireat leeterary eR 

** That is hardly what I'm thinking of,” the young man 
said. ‘‘It was rather for business purposes.” 

‘*Ah, for business purposes? But surely there’s no so 
many French folk coming through Duntroone way!” re- 
joined the visitor. 

“Ob, no. But—but I was thinking I might get a better 
chance abroad than staying here—in some new settlement— 
maybe in South Africa, or East Africa, or the like; and if I 
could master a little French and German, perhaps a trifle of 
yy = too, it might help me to get on.” 

** Admirable—admirable!” cried the councillor, with lofty 
approval. ‘‘That’s what I like to hear. That's the true 
spirit. ‘From scenes like these auld Scotia’s grandeur 
springs ’—the humble lodging, the energetic young Scotch- 
man laying his plans, with an eye to the Colonies, or further 
even than that. And what would our Colonies be but for 
the pushing young Scotchman, who is up at the front every- 
where? Ay, and in the race for Africa, that they talk about, 
grant a Scotchman his own mother-wit, and give him be- 
sides such implements as these—these lan —and 
where's his equal, where's his rival?’ The councillor 
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calmed down a little from this dithyrambic outburst, and 
began to turn over the pages of the mal. ‘ And teach- 
ing yourself too!” he resumed, encouragingly. “That's well 
—that’s well. But do ye not experience a little difficulty 
with the pronunaiatiant 

“‘T have a Pronouncing Dictionary,” the young man made 
answer — perhaps, with all his bashfulness, beginning to 
think that Mr. McFadyen, the coal merchant, might as well 
state the object of his visit. 

“Not so satisfactory,” said Peter, with a critical air. 
‘*There’s nothing like hearing the folk themselves speak 
for giving ye the turn of a language. Nothing like travel. 
Have ye ever been across the water to France?” 

“I have never been as far south as London,” said the 
young haberdasher. 

“Dod bless me!” exclaimed the councillor. And then he 
added, dryly: ‘‘ But I wouldna have ye begin there. If ye 
would understand what the folk in the street are saying, ye 
must try something easier than London. Ostend, now, or 
Calais, or Paris itself—though in Paris they are rather given 
to that nipping and pinching of their s h, and the hurry 
they're in is just fearful. But it would be practice for ye ; 
it would be practice; and I’m sure ye'd like to see the way 
they deck out the splendid windows o’ their magazines, as 
they call them?” 

“That 1 would,” returned the young man, quickly, with 
his eyes lighting up. Then he added, ‘‘ But it’s not to be 
thought of, as fur as I am concerned; it’s far away beyond 
me,” 

All this time the town councillor had been idly turning 
over leaf after leaf, and glancing at this or that phrase; but 
now he slowly shut the k and placed it on the table and 
shoved it away from him. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. McTaggart,” said he; ‘I should 
have told you ere now my chief purpose in calling upon 
ye. As I understand it, you are one of the principal wit- 
nesses, if not the principal witness, in the trial that’s to take 
place to-morrow.” 

The draper’s young man looked uncomfortable, but did 
not reply. 

‘* Not that I’m seeking to interfere wi’ the ends of justice,” 
McFadyen continued. ‘‘God forbid! I would rather pro- 
mote them. But you are a young man—perhaps not deeply 
read in human nature—perhaps not accustomed to seeing a 
young woman in distress—or to comprehend what she may 
say or do to save herself. Do ye understand me? It’s a 
terrible thing to give evidence that may ruin a fellow-crea- 
ture and bring disgrace on her family. Are ye so sure of 
your own observation—of your accuracy of sight and hear- 
ing? I have learned what story it is you have to tell; most 
of us have an inkling; and I suppose to-morrow, when the 
Sheriff has bade ye take the oath, you are prepared to abide 
by what you think did really happen.” 

**T can but tell the truth!” the young man blurted out, 
perhaps with some vague sensation of alarm. 

“TL admire ye for that,” Peter continued, calmly. ‘‘ But 
have ye content, now? If ye were to bear false witness 
—however innocently, however unintentionally—I'm sure it 
would haunt ye to your dying day; what then would be 
your satisfaction in striving and holding your own among 
all the fellows that call themselves the pioneers o’ civiliza- 
tion? Whereas—and this is what I want particularly to im- 
press on ye, Mr. McTaggart—and I’m not interfering—I 
would not interfere—what I want to fix in your mind is that 
it is so easy not to say things when you're called as a wit- 
ness. It’s so easy to be safe, for your own peace of mind, 
for the satisfaction of your own conscience, in after hours 
and days. That poor creature of a lass, how could she know 
what she was doing or saying when she was startled by such 
a charge being brought against her? You have the im- 
pression—an honest impression—yes, yes, doubtless—you 
have the impression that she offered to pay for the blouse; 
but are ye sure?—are ye going to bamper your conscience 
with a possibility? And as for the other things you think 
she said—why, surely in such a moment of desperate flurry 


‘and fright, it is all a matter of construction; and your friendly 


construction—your a word—or, better still, what ye 
might refuse to say—would just be life or death to her, and 
the saving or the disgrace of her family and friends.” 

The young man was staring; and well he might stare. 
For now, without a further word, Mr. McFadyen took forth 
from his pocket-book a brand-new Bank of Scotland note 
for £5, and placed it on the table before him. And then he 
took out another, and spread that beside its fellow. And 
then he went to the window, and stood there for a moment 
or two, looking throngh the dim panes. 

‘*Mr. McFadyen,” said the poor lad, in an agitated voice, 
‘‘what do ye mean? I’m bound to tell the truth—I'll have 
to take the oath to speak the truth.” ’ 

Peter turned round—with a sharp and swift glance. The 
two bank-notes still lay on the table. He advanced a step, 
took them up, and restored them to his pocket-book. 

“Yes,” said he, with a bland magnanimity. ‘‘ That is un- 
doubtedly so. But I would just remind ye—for ye are a 

oung man yet—that it is hard to tell what the truth may 
ove been in a moment of excitement; and, as I say, a 
friendly witness can omit this or that, and salve his own 
conscience as well. Do ye think I am offering a bribe? 
Na, na, I’m acquainted with the law! But—but I was think- 
ing, after I heard ye busy wi’ your French conversation, that 
a young man like you would profit just beyond measure by 
a week or two's travelling abroad—your next holidays, 
mean; and I would like to help you. Ay,” concluded the 
wily councillor, as he rose to his feet,‘‘and I would add 
this: that whatever ye happened to see lying on the table 
remains in my pocket-book for the present ; but—but with- 
out prejudice, as the lawyers say—it might come out and 
lie on the table again. Do ye understand me? There’s no 
bribery attempted or thought of—God forbid; but a friend- 
ly witness is a friendly witness; and a friendly witness is 
one that keeps a happy conscience thereafter in his own 
body. Do ye understand me?—and I'll just leave ye to 
think over what I’ve said.” 

And therewith the unscrupulous McFadyen, quite pleased 
with himself and his astuteness and diplomacy, got him out 
of the silent and empty house; and presently was down again 
on the busier esplanade—where the moving groups of peo- 
ple were almost ebony black against the russet and golden 
after-glow that filled both sea and sky. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
ARRAIGNED, 


“Tue Court!” called out the Crier; a sudden hush fell 
over the scattered groups of folk in the red pine pews; from 
the Ngee door the Sheriff, in wig and gown, advanced to 
his place on the bench ; the one or two lawyers at the cen- 
tral table rose and bowed, and the salutation was returned ; 
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then the business of the day hogan. It was all so common- 
place, familiar, routinelike. Those people—the spectators 
—had been idly talking to each other ‘about their ordinary 
affairs; or glancing out of the tall window towards the blue 
mountains of Mull; or with a listless curiosity scanning 
some new-comer. They seemed little to comprehend what 
issues were involved—what ali this meant to the solitary 
figure in the dock, alone with her own dreadful fears, per- 
— even with her despair. 

t there was at least one person present who was ner- 
vously and excitedly alive to all that was going on; and 
that was the little widow, who was seated by her daughter’s 
side, with her hand a y Fripping Jessie’s arm. She said 
nothing while the Sheri in the well of the court was 
reading aloud the charge against the accused ; she only ejac 
ulated to herself,“ Poor lass!” when the Judge formally asked 
Barbara if she adhered to her previously tendered plea of 
“Not guilty”; but when the Clerk proceeded to impanel 
the jury her agitation could hardly be kept within contro). 

“See, see!” she said, in a hurried undertone, to Jess. 
‘*There’s Johnnie Wilson—Jobnnie!—that I mind coming 
to Duntroone a long-legged lad with scarce a pair of shoes 
to his feet. Ay, and many’s the good turn your father was 
doing him; do you think Johnnie Wilson would be wishing 
to harm us now? And McKendrick, Jess—d'ye see McKen- 
drick the boat-builder yonder—ah, that’s a good man—just 
a perfect man—an elder in Queen Street Free Kirk; and it’s 
no possible he would raise a finger against an orphan! It’s 
just no possible! And did you think Barbara made it quite 
clear to them that she was omen, ‘Not Guilty ’?—I could 
hardly hear her myself—and they’re in such a hurry from one 
thing to another that a body is just driven daftlike. See, 
Jess, there’s McLaughlin the bookseller!—a wise, kindly 
lad—as kindly a lad as ever lived!—if 1 had known he was 
to be on the jury I would have slippit round one of these 
past evenings to see him and his mother. And do ye not 
think ye could make a bit signal to him, and Jet him see we 
are here, and looking to him for help? There could be no 
harm in that, lass—no harm at all.” 

**’Sh! mother!” said Jessie, under her breath. 

For now the Procurator Fiscal, rising from his place at 
the table, intimated to the Judge that he would proceed to 
iead evidence; and the first witness summoned by the Crier 
was Alexander McLennan. Mr. McLennan the draper—a 
small, pale, black-a-vised, shy-looking man—stepped along 
and entered tie witness-box. The little widow was regard- 
ing him with eyes that burned. 

‘Ah, the ape!—ah, the serpent!” she muttered through 
her clinched teeth—and she was all trembling with passion. 
“To bring such a story against one of my girls! If my 

r man was alive—if my man was alive to look after us— 
; cLennan would not be standing there with his brazen 
ace.” 

And yet McLennan the draper—when the oath had been 
administered to him by the Sheriff, and when the Fisca}, fol- 
lowing the witness's precognition which he held in his hand, 
set about eliciting his story—McLennan did not appear to 
be actuated by any animosity. The tale he had to tell was 
simple enough. In answer to the Fiscal’s questions he 
said he had been led to suspect the accused because of the 
disappearance of certain articles after she had been visiting 
his shop; and he had resolved to watch, and had ordered his 
assistants to do the like. On the day in question, the ac- 
cused entering the shop, he had directed the silk tartan blouse 
now produced—produced and lying on the table for the jury 
to see—to be placed on the counter. She had on one or two 
previous visits examined the blouse, inquired the price, and 
so forth. On this last occasion she had made some small 
and unimportant purchases, and was about to leave the shop 
again, when witness, who had been standing behind a rack 
used for the hanging and displaying of shaw!s, stepped for- 
ward and intercepted her. He saw that the blouse was 
gone; he assumed that she had taken it; and asked her if 
she had received a bill for it. The prisoner was greatly 
disconcerted; said she had not taken the blouse; at the same 
moment it appeared to fall from underneath her half-open 
jacket. She then made conflicting statements; first, that 
she meant to pay for it on her return; again, that it had 
fallen on the floor by accident; again, that she had been 
commissioned to buy it for her cousin, and would bring the 
money peg’ at last she said she would give them the 
price of the blouse twice over if they would let her go. 
Then he sent for a policeman. 

** Ay, ay,” said the widow, breathing hard, “ but it is not 
a policeman you would want, if God was to strike you dead 
for your lies!” 

The Fiscal sat down, and the long, thin, red-haired Mr. 
Grant got up, leisurely twisting his watch chain between 
finger and thumb. ddressing the witness, he said he 
wished to put a few questions. Had he, McLennan, on any 
previous occasion observed the prisoner abstract any article 
from his shop? No? Then how came he to fix his sus- 
picions on her out of all his customers? Did he do so just 
at random? Being annoyed over these losses, was he deier- 
mined to secure a scapegoat, no matter whom? And being 
resolved to convict somebody, he was not above laying a 
snare? And having prepared his trap, he was fully antici- 
pating that his designed victim would fall into it? He was 
behind a screen of shawls, and perhaps could not see very 
well; but, expecting a certain thing to happen, he did not 
need the evidence of his eyes ; he jumped to the conclusion 
that it had happened? 

‘“Ah, do ye hear?—do ye hear, Allan?” exclaimed the im- 
pulsive and warm-hearted little widow, as she leaned over 
and touched the schoolmaster on the arm—the schoolmaster, 
whose absorbed and rapt attention seemed to be following 
every turn and twist of the desultory narrative. 

The cross-examination continued. Was he, McLennan, 
ready to swear that he sy | saw the blouse in the a 
sion of the accused? No? It only appeared to fall from 
her when he stepped forward? At all events, it would be 
safe to say that, when he emerged from his hiding-place and 
advan to the accused, the first he saw of the b louse was 
either that it was falling, or had fallen, to the floor in front 
of him? But there were different ways and means by which 
it might have come there? He was doubtless familiar with 
the fact that women’s dress in the present day was frequently 
adorned with prehensile tags and gewgaws well calculated 
to sweep off any loose article lying about? As to the so- 
called confession of the prisoner, was he prepared to swear 
that these were the exact and literal words she had used? 
Was his memory so p: sly accurate? He had not 
jotted down any um of these contradictory sen- 
tences? Was he himself somewhat perturbed by this un- 
usual incident? As these quiet, insidious, encouraging little 
questions came at him one after the other, the shy-looking 
black-a-vised draper became more and more visibly discom- 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Straw Hat anv Risson 
COLLAR 





Fig. 3.—Bonnet ror E.periy Lapy. 





Fig. 5.—Bracu orn Country Har. 





ribbon arranged in the simple fashion illustrated. 
Two light blue ostrich tips are caught to the side 
of the crown with a knot of ribbon. 

The black straw hat Fig. 8 is draped about 
the saucer-shaped brim with wide écru-patterned 
black lace. A bunch of red-velvet poppies is add- 
ed at the front. 


SUMMER GOWNS. 

\ SIMPLY fashioned gown of hyacinth - blue 
L crépon, Fig. 1, has a gored skirt bordered with 
a row of cord passementerie in mingled blue, black, 
and gold. The round bodice, drawn in folds to the 
waist, has the fashionable yoke effect carried out in 
finely pleated black satin framed in passementerie 
A round folded belt with long sash bow behind is of 
black satin ribbon 

Light beige-colored foulé cloth is the material of the 
costume Fig. 2. The skirt is slashed, opening on a wide 
panel crossed with V's of broad brown ribbon. Over the 





CAP FOR ELDERLY LADY. 


i he = dress cap for an aged lady has for its 
foundation a diadem-shaped net frame, the 
front edge of which is defined by double frills of 
lace, one of black Chantilly underneath followed 


m Fig. 7.—Hat ror 
GIRL FROM 5 TO 
8 YEARS OLD. 


x 


Fig. 8.—Beacu or Country Har. 


full round waist of the foulé, which has belt and collar orna- 
ments of passementerie, is a sleeveless jacket of brown cloth, 
with open fronts studded with gilt buttons. 


SUMMER HATS AND BONNETS. 


FLAT -CROWNED straw hat of yellow amour braid, 
i Fig. 1, with a full facing of yellow illusion, has a 
simple bow of white satin ribbon placed on each side, with 
a cluster of long-stemmed daisies fastened in one of them. 
The ribbon standing collar illustrated with this hat is the 
summer equivaleut for the velvet stock-collar, which is 
rather oppressive for the warm season. It is worn in any 
becoming color on neutral gowns. ‘Two folds of two-inch 
ribbon form the. collar, which has two tiny bows with 
notched ends on each side of the front, and a large bow over 
the fastening at the back. 

A useful hat for moruing wear or travelling, Fig. 2, is of 
navy-blue rough straw. Plaid ribbon nine inches wide is 
folded into a narrow band around the crown, and arranged 
in « knot on the left side, to which red and white wings are 
added. 

A bonnet for an elderly lady, Fig. 3, is of black lace straw, 
with a diadem front which is faced with tolle, and trimmed 
with a wreath of violets surmounted by a get band with 
spike fringe. Black lace loops rise at the front, held by 
knots of narrow black moiré ribbon, the same narrow ribbon 
being used for strings. 

A simple hat ef blue and white striped straw, Fig. 4, has 
a peaked crown and saucer-shaped brim. A twist and small 
knot of navy-blue, white, and yellow plaid ribbon are on the 
band inside formed by the bend of the brim, and a large 
bow of the ribbon is on the outside. 

Fig. 5, a beach or country bat, is of splint braid in white 
crossbarred with red. Large tufts of scarlet poppies orna- 
ment the front, their stems twined about the crown, and a 
smaller bunch is placed underneath the curve of the brim in 
the back 

A black lace hat, Pig. 6, has a full crown mounted over 
thin black silk that conceals the wired frame beneath. The 
lace is gathered full ov the brim, which is faced inside with 
a pleating of red mousseline de soie. Wide red and black 
striped satin ribbou forms the bandeau and side bow that 
complete the hat. 

Fig. 7 is a little girl’s poke of white fancy braid, faced 
Fig. 1.—Crétrpos Gown wir Corp PAsseMENTERIE. with light blue crape, aud trimmed with light blue satin Fig. 2.—CostumME with SLEEVELESs Jacket, 
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Fig. 1.—Créron Costume witn SmMauu Cape. 


by one of jetted Ince above. Above 
the frills is an Alsacian bow of gilt 
net, which is veiled by overhanging 
lace, that is continued in jabots 
along the sides, drooping in points 
at the back edged with jet pendants. 


SUMMER COSTUMES 
N elaborate calling costume of 

i old-rose crépon Fig. 1, is very 
abundantly trimmed with black lace 
insertion. Three rows border the 
draped skirt, which lifts upon an un- 
derskirt of black velvet. The round 
waist has lengthwise bands of inser 
tion, and velvet collar and belt, 
Accompanying it for out-doors is a 
short ruffled double cape, mounted 
on a square yoke with long slender 
tabs, and having a flaring collar de- 
scribing points about the velvet col 
lar within 

China pink silk figured in black 
and white is the material of the 
gown Fig. 2. The skirt is plain and 
flaring, with stiffly interlined godet 
folds in the back The round 
French waist has neck frills and a 
full jabot of pleated cream silk mus 
lin. The jacket is of pale tan covert 
cloth, made with open fronts studded 
with three pearl buttons, short re 
vers. and a deep double collarette. 

The mode! illustrated in Fig. 3 is 
of mohair in shot red and white, re 
lieved by some white silk and white 





Fig. 5.—Skrer with Risson 
TRIMMING. 





Fig. 3.—Mouatrr Gown wita Guirvure 
Lace. BrocaDe VEST. 
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pares lace. The foot of the front of the skirt is encrusted 
with three pyramidal pieces of white guipure. The belted 
waist opens on a white silk guimpe that curves across from 
shoulder to shoulder in the back,.and descends in a point 
to the waist at the front, the edge about it being draped 
with a mohair scarf caught with two roseties at the front. 
A iace collar with a descending point is on the guimpe, and 
lace cuffs are on the white silk forearms of the puffed mo- 
hair sleeves. 

The costume Fig. 4 is of grayish-blue covert suiting. It 
is composed of a plain skirt and long coat, the latter opening 
on a rich vest of *‘ old” brocade in dull shades of rose, olive, 
and blue. Puffs of the brocade are mounted on the sleeves. 
Three diagonal cloth tabs connect the fronts across the vest. 

Two new skirt trimmings for wool gowns are illustrated 
in Figs. 5 and 6. In Fig. 5 there are two series of button- 
holed slits across the front of the skirt, one five inches from 
the foot, another about twelve inchés below the waist, 
tLrough which a contrasting velvet or satin ribbon is drawn, 
terminating in a rosette on the right side. The other skirt 
has a six-inch bias band of contrasting silk or velvet at the 
foot, banded at regular intervals with perpendicular tabs of 
the dress material, each tab rivetted with two large buttons. 

The transparent little summer cape ‘shown in Fig. 7 is 
composed of three lapping flounces of jet-spangled net 
mounted on a silk yoke, and terminated at the neck with a 
ruche and bow of black satin ribbon 






ny Lapy. 


Jetrep Lace Capr. 





Cap For ELDER- 





Fig. 4.—Cosrume or Covert SvITING WITH 


Fig. 2.—Inpra Sttk Gown anv CLOTH JACKET. 


LIFE IN THE DESERT. 
‘See illustration on page 461. 

N oasis in the desert is one of 
A those green way-stations where 
travellers repose after a long trip 
over the scorching sands, From 
our childhood we have thought of a 
desert as silent, dreary, and rainless, 
and of an oasis as a spot where cool 
fountains play, palms fling their 
shade, and tired humanity rests and 
is refreshed. The long caravan, 
wending its patient why across the 
miles and leagues of the wilderness, 
drawsa breath of relief as the camels 
scent the moisture of the stream 
which makes possible the oasis. 
Here tents may be set up, fires kin- 
died in an encircling ring around the 
encampment, and travellers may re- 
new their courage and strength for 
another day’s journey. 

The vender of fruit or curios, 
whichever he may bring, is as wel- 
come a visitor here as the peddler 
who carries his pack with iis va- 
rious wares and unfasiens it at the 
door of a New-England farm-house. 

The world over people enjoy buy- 
ing something new, and one of the 
chief pleasures of voing from home 
is the collecting of lovely things to 
keep as souvenirs. Another plea- 
sure is in partaking of the food and 
fruits of a country in their native 





Fig. 6.—Skmr wrrn Tas AND 
Burton TRimMMine. 











air, and so the travelling merchant is sure of 
his weleome and of remuneration when he 
unloads his wares at an oasis 

An exploded belief is that desert pilgrim 
ages are necessarily full of hardship. In our 
day every comfort and many luxuries are to 
be had by those who have the money to pay 
for what they wish to procure. Dinners 
which would not discredit a Parisian chef 
are served in the tent in the cool of the 
day, and women as well as men travel with 
perfect and easeful convenience in Oriental 
lands 

The picture, with its breadth, its graceful 
costumes, and its feeling of the East, where 
fashion does not change, but remains the 
same through shifting centuries, is very in- 
teresting. The particular pottage steaming 
here in the merchant's kettle may be of the 
red beans or lentils for which Esau bartered 
his birthright on the day that he came in 
hungry from the hunting-field and found 
Jacob ready to make an unfair bargain with 
him in the matter. The children of the des- 


ert eat and live in this day as they did in the | 


ages of which we read in the book of Genesis. 

Our restless desire for progress is still 
alien to the Bedouin, and the camel and the 
swift horse belong to the desert, where steam 
as a motive power is an anachronism. 


IN CANNING-TIME. 
T may be news to some young housewife 
that boiling fruit may be poured into a 
jar without the slightest danger to the glass 
if only it be set on a folded cloth which has 
been wet with cold water 

The old custom of using a silver spoon as 
a conductor for the heat prevails in many 
households still, but the wet cloth is simpler 
The filling of jars may be greatly expedited 
by the use of a grocer’s tunnel, and a small 
milk-dipper is the best thing for ladling out 
the hot fruit or syrup. The use of such little 
conveniences renders canning much less fa- 
tiguing, aud, indeed, it is a process not with- 
out interest where success usually results 

The best and easiest way to cover jellies is 
to pour melted paraffine over them when 
they are quite cold. This hardens at once, 
when a piece of brown paper may be tied 
over the glass to keep out the dust. 

The cake of paraffine may be easily lifted 
off when the jelly is used, and if washed and 
put away can be melted over again to serve 
the same purpose another year 

Parafline is a clear white wax which is ab- 
solutely tasteless, and this method of treat- 
ing jellies has been tried many times by the 
writer, who recommends it uahesitatingly. 

Its use was first suggested by a chemist, 
who once saw his wife laboriously cutting 
little rounds of white paper and dipping 
them in brandy for the tops of her jellies. 
One trial was sufficient to prove its value as 
a time-saver, and she did not hesitate to pub- 
lish her discovery for the benefit of others. 


FANS—AND A CAUTION. 
c E fan wielded by the hands of a beau- 

tiful Spanish seforita is the crowning 
touch of her toilette. It is eloquent of her 
words and her caprices ; 
her queenly state. But the Spanish lady has 
no monopoly of this useful article. 
an important part in all warm countries, is 
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it requires much courage, and besides she 
dislikes to hurt the feelings of the fanner, 
who may suspect her reason for going. And 


| when one has paid a high price for her ticket 





it is the sceptre of | 


It plays | 


found in every picture of Oriental life, peo- | 


ple in the torrid zone apparently preferring 
to be fanned by servants rather than to fan 
themselves. 

From the great palm-leaf, through various 
gradations, the fan is indispensable as an 
adjunct to comfort in our American homes. 
It is very picturesque, and a cluster of Jap- 
anese fans, or a single fan properly disposed, 
may give the artistic element otherwise lack- 
ing in a prettily furnished room. Fans to 
match costumes are prized by women of 
taste, and in paper or silk or lace or feathers 
they form a portion of what we may style 
the “‘ properties ” of a well-dressed woman's 
wardrobe 

Nothing makes a more appropriate and 
graceful gift than a fan, acceptable to a 
woman whatever may be her age, and sure 
sooner or later to come into use 

A pathetic interest attaches to the fan 
which revives the invalid, and only loving 
hands should sway it in the chamber of pain, 
for it requires patience, and also strength, to 
fan, hour by hour, one who lies gasping for 
breath, or who is burning with fever 

Happily, ia these days of applied science, 
an electric fan may be secured and arranged 
at a trifling cost, its rapid and regular move- 
ment cooling the air of a room and temper- 
ing the atmosphere as no mere manual exer- 
tion can hope to do. This saves what nurses 
and care-takers require, strength for the 
dranghts made upon them during long vigils 
by those who are ill. 

A word of caution is in order about the 
needless use of fans in public places. A 
woman sitting in her pew at church, or her 
chair at the theatre or opera, may thought- 
lessly incommode the person in front of her, 
or may deal bronchitis or pneumonia to that 
helpless victim, simply by an indiscreet 
method of fanning herself. An ice-cold 
stream of air falls on the unprotected neck 
and shoulders of the other woman, or on the 
back of her head. She twists and squirms, 
and is wretched beyond her power to de- 
scribe, but she must endure the discomfort 
or leave the place. 

To a sensitive woman the act of leaving a 
church during service is so formidable that 





to a performance, she naturally cannot make 
up her mind to lose both her money and her 
treat. In both instances she remains where 
she is and takes cold, and, under her breath, 
rages at the tyrant behind her, fanning re- 
lentlessly on, with the face of an angel and 
the energy of a fiend. 

As it is quite possible to fan one’s self with- 
out in the least inconveniencing one’s neigh- 
bors, a word to the wise should be sufficient. 
No one should ever have on her conscience 


the burden of inflicting an unnecessary mis- | 
ery on another human being, aud this busi- | 


ness of thoughtless fanning on the backs of 
other people involves so much distress and 
peril that it cannot be too seriously spoken 
of. It is easy to use one’s fan in such a way 
that the strokes send the air only into one’s 
own face, and not bp py A against the 
most delicate portion of a neighbor's anat- 
omy. 


SUMMER SCREENS. 


ULTE new and decorative are the screens 
of Japanese manufacture which are 
made entirely of fine strips of bamboo 
placed perpendicularly in a light frame of 
white-wood. They are threefold, and the 
bamboo, while set closely enough to serve as 
a protection, yet permits free. passage of the 
air, which is a great desideratum in a screen 
designed for summer use. 
They are in the natural tones of pale green, 
are cool and dainty looking, and sell for 


| $3 75 each. 


Others, of a single fold, intended for fire- 
screens, are of the same material, and these are 


| braided in an intricate patiern, which is fast- 


ened at intervals with strips of dark-colored 
bark tied in little knots, in the clever and ef- 
fective way for which the Japanese are so 
noted. Tiny screens of papier-maché cov 
ered with gay paper stand not more than 
two and a half feet high and ten inches 
across, and their three folds are wel! adapted 
to hide an unsightly fireplace in summer, 
especially if they have a background of fea- 
thery pine branches with which the grate 
may be filled. 

The value of screens is coming to be so 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhesn, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


CAREFUL ATTENTION 
to the healthful feeding of the cows produacinz the 
milk received at our con ries is vitally important. 
We rigorously prohibit the use of foods not qualified 


to produce pure, whole milk. Hence the su- | 
perior quality of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk.—[ Adv.) 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
: are used in the 
preparat of 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_ W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





Glisten. 


ne 3 the oy gene what 
ill say— ‘ou spend 10 
cents for a stick » 


Dr.M.L. THOMPSON, 
382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 





highly appreciated in this country that large 
quantities are —— every year, and us 
they range in price from $1 up to several 
hundreds, the requirements of every house- 
hold and of every purse may be met. At 
the former price a really effective one in 

le blue paper, five and a half feet in 
Peight, would prove a useful adjunct to a 
bedroom or simple summer parlor, serving 
not only to keep off draughts, but to add a 
delicate touch of color as well. 

A good way to convert a light clothes- 
horse into a screen is to cover it first with 
turkey-red, stretching the goods tightly so 
that there will be uno wrinkles, and laying 
over this the coarse cunvas of which coffee- 
sacks are made. ‘This materia! ts very loose- 
ly woven, and as it allows the red to show 
through, the combination makes a very dec- 
orativ. piece of furniture. The wood is no- 
where visible, and gilt nail-heads set closely 
| are ueed to secure the canvas to the frame. 
| The making of a screen-frame is really 
very little labor to a person accustomed to 
the use of tools, and once in possession of a 
good strong-hinged frame, many odd and 
beautiful panels may be invented to fill it. 

Tea-chest matting is an exceedingly du- 
rable material for the purpose, and with its 
gray-green tones forms an effective back- 
ground for painting. 

An artist once decorated a screen of this 
sort by putting all the paint which remained 
on her palette each day upon it in a hap- 
hazard fashion, which proved very striking. 
Doubtless nobody but an artist could bring 
beauty out of such a chaos of color, how- 
ever. 








Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD, 


An Offer to Mothers 


The following are but specimens of the ex- 
] inducements offered for a limit- 

ed time by the Publishers of BABYHOOD. 
For $1.10, a 
to 


‘ 
BY ny pe 
an elegant Genuine 
Alligator Pocket- 
book with card 
pocket, sent post- 
paid. Retail price of pocket-book, $1.00. 
For $1.10, a 
r’s subscripti 
a Sterling Silver Pocket-knife, sent postpaid. 
Retail price of Knif 


nife, $1.00. 

For $1.25, year’s subscription to 
BABYHOOD and a handsome Seth 
Thomas Household or Nursery 
Clock, sent postpaid. Retail price of 
Clock, $1.25 to $1.50. 

BABYHOOD will save the child an 
iliness, the mother ja 
t. “it is worth 
_ says the Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
5 Beekman St., New York. 

tr If you wish to become acquainted with 

Basyuoop before subscribing by ¢ 

20 cents for a three months’ trial 
Mention Harper’s Bazar. 














year, send 
subscription. 
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Children Cry for uitcher’s Castoria. 


Vout. XXVIL, No. 23. 
For a dra -room screen a novel method 
of decoration has been recently su ed. 


Fill the frame with panels of white satin 
sheeting on pale pink plush, and place upon 
it, in a design which has been usly 
traced on, artificial blush roses which have 
been pressed under a weight so that they 
will be flat. Use hea to match in 


appl them around edges, and make 
the stitches which secure them in the centre 
invisible. Leaves and buds may be used in 


the same way, and if neatiy done the effect 
of one of these floral screens might be very 


The amateur screen-maker has at his dis- 
posal the delicate Japanese fret-work which 
may be bought in some varieties for fifty 
cents a square foot,.and which may be paint- 
ed in any tint desired for the top of the 
home-made screen. Other panels, ong and 
narrow, of dark finely grained wood simply 
carved, may also be found, which combine 
effectively with black embroidered satin; 
aud screens of this sort sell for large sums 
when bought outright in the shops. 

Indeed, the lover of tools has numberless 
incentives to exercise this taste nowadays, 
and in no way can the inventive faculty be 
used with more pleasing results than in the 
coustruction of odd and beautiful screens; 
but if the worker can only copy, and not in- 
vent, many beautiful models may be found 
at ary of the large shops dealing in Oricntal 
goods. y F. Harman. 












$ 5.50 for size 6, 


60 “ amt 
650 -. - 10. 
7.00 oo - 12. 
oe" 60” (4 
Meade of all woo! navy 
blue . trimmed with 
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ores ae Sain eut. 
ull gored cutaway 
ene aa coat back 
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made 


fi ting and weil 
. bizes 6 to l4 yrs. 


We are offering a 
great variety of styl- 
and durable 

Suits for seashore 
and country wear 

in Coverts, Serge: 
Fiannels and was 
— gt Sy aoe “ the 
prices that come from makin outfitting 
of children a specia! business. . 


Our Catalogue sent to any address. Postage | cts. 
60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 
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Pears’ soap 


dried a 


whole year. 


That’s why 
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| it lasts so. 
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LADIES | ARTISTIC HAIR GOODS 
Sore es oer 
FW. WEILDON. 361 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Healthful, harmi refreshing leanly, 
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et box mailed for 25c. for 
Co., P.0. Box 362,Albany, N.Y. 

Dr. Price’s Cream Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 
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Reed& Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York City. 


THE *“‘TRAJAN” PATTERN, 


E call attention of all lovers of 

elegant and artistic TABLE 

SILVER to our TRAJAN 
PATTERN illustrated here, and 


which we furnish in all 
the regular and special 
pieces forevery _ 
variety of ais 
serving. 4 


artistic and novel designs. 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYs. 


SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


ie Embracing a full and com- 

plete assortment cf articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
GIFTS FOR 
Souvenirs 


for special occasions, places, and,events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all 
Leading Jewelers. 


CHICAGO: . . 
PHILADELPHIA: 925 Chestnut St. 


mi ie 
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34 Washington St. 








It costs no more to put on 
and you save several times the 
expense of inferior binding and 


frequent renewals by using 
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cS , 
. Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Bincings 
which ast as long as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker 


and your dealer. 
r] [FAT FOLKs. 
Gradual reduction, saf 


e 
and results guar- 
anteed ; advicefree. PROF. X. DYE New York . ' 





| White, 


A.A Vantine & Co 
mana OR 


JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 

For lightness of weight and 
| exquisite effect, The Vantine 
| Scarf i is without a superior. It 

“6 is made of 
ge the finest 


and light- 
est imported silk, and measures 
45 inches square. In Pink, 
Light Blue, Cardinal, 
Lilac, Cream, Maize, Nile Green, 
Orange, Salmon, Turquoise, 
Black. Price, postpaid, 1.75 
each. Mail Orders Promptly 
Filled. Send for Catalogue. 


What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder 
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~ $75 


No, 1. 


30lbs. An excellent all- 
round wheel. 


No. 4. For Ladies. 


86 Ibs. 
dies’ use exclusively. 


For Men. 





CHICACO. 


$50 


No. 2 and No, 5 same 
lines as No. Land No. 4, 
weighing only 27 and 
32 lbs. respectively. 


These wheels are suit- 
Designed for La- | ed 


riders. Nos. 2 and 5. 


“The c the Crescent Se Scorcher has the same ne frame as as Cumecant No. 1. the weight 
being reduced to 25 pounds by substituting wood rims. Palmer or M. 
& W. light roadster tires and Scorcher saddle. $90. 


Our practical catalogue shows every part of the Crescent bicycles. Send for one, 


WESTERN 


FOR 
24 Itt. 


Ve *'opret ha, 
Welzht, 25 lbs. 
No.6. For Misses. 
Weight, 30 lbs. 
Miniature Bicycles. Per- 
fect in every detail. 


for medium-sized Same construction as 





Price, 


WHEEL WORKS, 


NEW YORK. 








Gum Chicle 


know how for a whole year will about collect 500,000 


PRIMLEY with a year’s supply for making Californi 
THE PUREST AND SWEETEST GUM MADE. 
Sold by all dealers. Ask for Primley’s 2>¢ take no other. 
Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, with two 2-cent stamps, and 
trae,”’ by Stevenson, or any other one of our 1700 fine books. 


phed,** in 2 parts, each part contains 16 beautiful 
Any single part sent for one wrapper and six cents. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


we will send you “ The Master of Ballan 


“America Ph 
pletures 11 x 13 in. 








Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Dress Goods 


All our beautiful novelties imported 
to sell at from 2.00 to 4.50 per yd., 
including : 


Grenadine Travers, Two-toned 
Crepon, Lace Grenadine, Ribbon 
Crepons, and ail other French 
Novelties, will go Monday 


at 98 Cts. 


(That's the cheapest line ever offered. 


Imported Cheviots (Striped and Fancy), 75 Cts. 
French Challies (Light and Dark), , 46 Cts, 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 


THE LA -~BEAUPONTE 


BLEACHER 4x0 STEAMER 


(Thousands in Use.) 


Why go to face- ne a ene pee from | 
ace bleached hy steam- | 


$5.00 to $25.00 to have your 
ing, when you can buy the sume apparatus for $5.00 
which.can be used at Lewes at all times, 

Reeommeuded by the medical profession as the only 
beautifier, as it purifies and clemnses the pores of the 
ekin, thereby removing biackheads, eradicating pim- 
pies. and making the skin soft and velvety, produc- 
ing a rosy and healthy complexion. 

Sent with full instructions, ©. 0. D., te any part 


LA-BEAUFONTE COMPANY, 
360 6th Ave., New York City. 


brought from Mexico, is the base of nearly all the chewing gum 
made in America. 450 D Mexicans, working as hard as the 


oP ruit Chewing 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago. 
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4 /ULLION 
women are to day 
wearing DrWarner's 
Coraline Corsets. 
Are you? 


Warner Bros lakers New York & Chicago 

















unds, hardly enough to furnish 
Cum. 


Send for list. 


| 

* own: | 
Constable Ko Cs 
; COUNTRY: “HOUSE 


Furnishings 


Embroidered Swiss Muslins tor Window and 
Sash Curtains. Vestibule Laces, Cretonnes, 
Madras Crepes, Printed Corduroys, Tapestries, 
Wali Coverings, Portieres, Table and Piano 
Scarfs, Window Shades. Japanese Rugs and 
Mattings. 





: Broadovay KH 19th dt. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


Koriza Cloth 






REMOVES | 
Pimples, Wrinkles, Crowsfeet | 
& Blackheads,and makes the skin 


soft and ro Not a Cosmetic or 
Drug, but a harmless article (easily 
used) that never fails to beautify. 
By mail (sealed) 3@c, (2 for We.) 
cay oanate vemeny and book of beautifying or 
if > BEE FERS at home) sent ery for the pos 


Haven, Conn. Rest'd 1846) 


~ 


GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, 
and adapted te both young and old o ‘either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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@ ness—no sacrifice of grace or figure outline ¢ 
@ —charming style and absolute comfort and 4 
3 case of motion. And the little one, how ¢ 
@ rugged she looks! The @@@@@@¢6¢6¢@ 
¥ strength of posterity is 3 ‘ 
regulated by the sense @ ¢ 
Z of the mother. The @ 4 
@ Equipoise Waist is ¢ . 
Zsensible. ‘To know all 3 > 
@ about it, and ae io 4 
@buy it, write George > 4 4 
oo e q 
Frost Co., Boston. 
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SHE CAN BEND 


No steels to break—no uncomfortable- 7 
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1894, Tie Every 
Variety. 


1184, 





AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
ELYS CREAM BALM cures! 
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TRIED 


ck 


» fire 


MEN'S ARGUMENTS. 


TUAT'’s WHAT I ASK MY 


nepr.y? 


ite 
Bt 
7 


FORTUNE 


man 


next hix place, and 
m 


six monthe, I don't 


make faces 


sAvs I DO NOT KNOW THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
r [ CORNERED HIM I ASKED HIM-TO TELL 


© PUT ME OFF BY SAYING POOH, AND TUTT 


NOT THAT 

Dioxy Dewweies 

topsy-turvy, Mise Coldeal. 
what is in my mind ?” 

Mitts Conprat. “T am afral 

ver coukl read upside down.” 


WAY 


came along and 


iL DUNS egam a me 


{ Tenderly 


not, Mr 


PUSBAND.” 


THE TARIFF 


ME WHEREIN THEY 
REGULAR MEN'S 


“You have tarned my brain all 
Can you read 


Dummies. I 


> 
at ** How was it Perkins didn't get his degree at college 


a water sale and sie year ? 


“You don't suppose the faculty is going to let a 


fine (ootball-player like Perkins graduate, do you?” 


= <Qoea 
Aroturc ry (roused at 3 a.m 
Catatra. “ Thander, no! 
time if I wae well 7” 


Bobbie 
for the first time, 


nt noor 


it me. 


NO CHANCE FOR A 


ou know both 


ever be as popular ns lette 


* “Yon can't very we 


-writheg, 
i puta P 
nema Le 
Gani 
ng-honse, If you want to be a barber 
enmes On Y 


, alter a dinner 


~ AT 


To first catch your hair 


Pedy gia yf 


fi 


ab ag) 


| i Melty; f j 
~~ = U : 


a 


THE COUNTRY GROCERY. 


A 


P.S. 


waked 


s 


* Well ?” 
Would I be here at thie 


WONDERFUL 


om mart take the beet of care, 
If you would really learn your trade, 


“T don't think the telegraph or the telephone will 
rm. Sprig- 
toatl 
fe, or to a telephone one either, for that matter,” 


yraph 


I MRANT TO TELA. You Last Suwpay TO MeRTIN’—vYE KNOW THAT 
noveutr « wet” 
Mae A OAK® WITH FT, AN’ ALL THE FAMILY TOOK Siok.” 


It WAS BAT-PIZIN YR TOOK ‘STEAD O' sUGAR, AW’ It's FI’ OnNTS 


A SPLENDID IDEA. 


Clinker és vtsiting his friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Twickenham, in 
their new country home, Time 
— early evening. . Scene — the 
piazza, 


Cunker. “There's no use 
talking, you've got a nice/place.” 
Twrokenuam. “ We think so. 
I tell you, when a man comes 
out of a hot, duety city he can 
appreciate this fine air.” 
es, Twroxkwuam. “Yes, I 
can't begin to tell you what com- 
fort my husband takes bere.” 

Crumaxer, “I can understand 
it. I feel better already.” 

Twioxenuam, “ Of course you 
do. But let me tell you, old fel- 
low, you ‘don't take exereise 
enough. Youought todo mare 
hard work. Jnet look at me!” 

Cunxer “ Do yon have mach 
chance to exercise ?” 

Twiokenuam. “Dol! Well, 
rather. Why, I really believe 
that lawn-mower of mine has 
saved me a fit of sickness,” 

Crunxee. “That's a fact. I 
didn't think of that.” 

Twrokesnam. “Now what 
you need js something jnst like 
it. Do you feel tired, listless ?” 

Cunker. “Sometimes.” 

Twrokennam, * That's it. You 
need a lawn-mower, and a good 
big lawn Ifke duré” 

Curker “ Lsdppose it would 
do me good.” 

Twrokesuam. “T know it. 
By Jove, | believe I'll set you to 
work on our grass now !"’ 

Ovinker. “Ie it easy 7” 

Twrokxenuam. “ Easiest thing 
in the world. Til ran and get 
the mower.” 

Crinken (fo Mrs. Twickenham, 
nervawusly). ** You've got a pretty 
big: lawn here.” 

Mes. Twiokenuam. ‘“ Yea. 
But you would be surprised to 
see how quickly the grass can 
be cut It never takes more 
that thrée-qnarters of ai hour.” 

‘Twiokexuam (returning with 
the mower). “ Here you are, vid 
man. Come, get to work.” 

Cumxker (not daring to openly 
refuse). “1 hope it wou't make 
me lame.” 

TWICKENHAM. * Nonsense. 
Begin on this end, and work 
back and forth.” 

Cuter (bending almost dou- 
ble). “ Don't you think this machine needs oiling 7” 

Twrokenuam. “No, no; it’s all right. Fire away. 
I'll go back and watch you Ta,tal (Returns to his 
wife.) My dear, ien’t it just splendid 2” 

Mus. Twioxennuam. “ What is splendid 7” 


GRETTE. 


FOOD 


ENGAGED WITHOUT A REFERENCE 
She said she was a waitress of experience mort 


great, 
Iiad waited on the table for some ten or ‘leven 
years. 
She looked quite like an angel who could not pre- 
varicate, 
And so my wife engaged her, but she's brought 
as many tears 


The first day she was with us she upset a plate of 
pense 
Upon my anele’s new dress enit, and filled him 
fall of woe 
And then she took a splendid bit of real old Stilton 
cheese 
And gave it to a beggar—‘“for it 
you know.” 


tasted Queer, 


She dropped a piece of Worcester on the floor and 
shattered it, 
But showed & proper spirit that’ is rather out of 
date. 
She said that she was willing to replace the broken 
bit, 
And she spent a bard-carned quarter on a yellow 
earthen plate. 


She served the oysters minns shelle when I a dinner 


gave 
To half a dozen nabobs whom I much wishéd to 
impress 
And when-we had. the bouilion served in caps in 
manher grave, 
She passed the cream and sugar, to the madam’s 
great distress, 


And when I'd say a fanny thing she'd langh like al! 
yamemmedd 5 
I akin’ mind that quite so much as once, ene 
summer night 
I got into an arggment on something with a guest, 
When sudden the came in with: “Oh, come! 
De bors is right!" 


And then we asked her where on earth she'd waited 
all these years; 
The answer flabbergasted me and quite upset my 
spouse. 
“I got me wide experience,” she sald, “my little 
dears, 
At Casey's on the docks; he keeps a sailors’ board- 
in-house.” pe 
Denuvoxe “I think I ehall call a meeting of my 
creditors and try to make an arrangement with them.” 
Jemrcrre. “ You will have to see the Mayor first.” 
Depunoxe “ Why?” 
Jumevrre. “To get a permit to hold a mare-meeting.” 


> 


They called their club the Ace becanse 
"Tis clear as ie the air, 
The Ace ix bound to be the best 
Of all clubs every where, 
_—_——— 
Cuaoury. “1 notice you have dwopped yonah Eng- 
lieh accent.” 
Cuarrm. “Yea. It is so awfully American to be 
English nowadays.” 
—_——_~———- 
Water always did depress stocks. 


the stocks of 
of 


It is sald that 
our ancestors weakened visibly under the 





1 v 


AT MRS. GOGITT'S MUSICAL. 


Mr. Van Dooday. “UM sO GLAD iT Is Over, I BEGIN TO 
AN ACHING VOoID—" 
Miss Soothtosay 


“THAT 18 TOO BaD. TAK® MY VINA 


IT 18 GOOD FOR A HEADACHE, YOU Know.” 


Twtoxernrm (cocking up his feet and lighting @ 
r). “Why, splendid to think | know so many 
fellows in town. I haven't bad to cut that grass since 
the first week we moved out here.” 
Tom Masson. 


BLUFFING. 

In the mathematics clase one say at Williams Col- 
lege Professor 8 ,» whe was rarely made the eub- 
ject of college jeste, was excessively annoyed by some 
man “ equeaking” a smell rovber badder, “The noise 
seemed to come from near a certuin Jack Hollie; and 
after querying each of hix neighbors, and receiving a 
negative answer, Professor S—— eaid, sternly, 

“ Hollis, do you know who is making that unbear- 
able noise ?”’ 

Hollis, who had been the guilty per*on all slong, as 
sumed an air of stoical bravery, and said; culmly, “I 
know, sir, bat I prefer not to tell.’ 

Professor 8-—'s anyury face grew calmer, and with 
evident pleasure he replied : “1 respect your -craples, 
Hollis, They do you credit, and should shame the 
guilty man, sir!” 

oxen amuse 


If yon would know what teased “her, 
hat gave her such a bother, 
Her hat wae a hat of Easter 
Bat the weather was a “ Norther"! 


—_——@— 

“ Miss Hicks ie. great stickler for propriety,” said 
Dobber, 1 was painting her portrait when her uncle 
died, aud actnally she compelled me to drop color and 
do it in black and white.” 


NOT LIKELY TO FORGET. 


“Don't ronorr, Tunn, ANNIF, THAT YOUR 
masrer 1 «4 Coronet.” 
“Ou, I avons sonniens, Ma'am!” 














SUPPLEMENT 


THE FUNERAL OF A FISHER. 
MAN’S CHILD. 


See illustration on page 471. 


HE poor man’s wealth is in curly heads, 
In glowing cheeks, and in sparkling eves; 
His home is thronged like a little nest. 
There are sorrowful hearts when the baby dies. 


Night-long they hung o’er the little one; 
He fonght for his life till the break of day. 
The tide went ont and the sad wind sobbed 
As the last faint pulse-beat ebbed away. 


Battling oft with the angry gale, 
And wrestling his bread from the stormy sea, 
The fisherman’s stout heart does not quail; 
He faces the billows, though rough they be. 


But to-day he is fain to brush the tears 
That blur the sight of his keen blue eyes. 
The poor man’s wealth is in curly heads, 
There are sorrowful hearts when the baby dies. 


A. B. 


IN SUMMER. 


AX authority on physical training gives the 
following four rules for the preservation 
of health in summer: 

1, Avoid either very hot or very cold 
drinks. 

2. Use oatmeal in drinking water. 

8. Wear a flannel waist- band. 

4. Use salt in bathing water; not rock- 
salt, which is a refuse, but table salt, which 
is pure. 

o these a recent writer adds a suggestion 


for a slight change in women’s dress, which | 
Instead of the cambric | 
corset cover, she advises a knitted high- | 


seems a good one. 


necked waist of the ribbed elastic material 
of which under-vests are made. These waists 
are finished about neck and arms with an 
elge into which a ribbon is laced; they fit 
perfectly, and are far more durable than the 
cambric ones, and they launder easily, which 
isa consideration insummer. But their chief 
claim to favor consists in the fact that they 
absorb perspiration, and are therefore more 
of a protection and preventive of colds than 


those which usually form part of a lady’s | 


wardrobe. 


SPRING LAMB 
HOW TO SERVE WITH VARIETY. 


PRING is peculiarly the season for lamb, 

which is the daintiest and most whole 
some meat with which the family table can 
be served 
from six wecks to three months old. The 
flesh should be a bright red color, and the 
fat firm and white. Beipg tender and juicy, 
if well fattened, the meat does not require to 
be kept any length of time after being butch- 
ered to soften the fibres. 

The hind quarter, shoulder, and loin are 
the choicest roasts; the breast and neck are 
excellent for soups, stews, and entrées; the 
~ delicious chop for broiling is taken from the 

ibs, and also from the loin, which is called 
the French chop. The cutlets or steaks are 
cut out of the thickest part of the hind leg. 

Lamb may be served in a variety of dainty 
styles. We give the following receipts for 
the benefit of housekeepers wishing to avoid 
the too great sameness of roast and boiled 
lamb: 


Braised Lamb.—W ipe a hind quarter with 
a damp towel; slice 1 carrot, 1 onion, and 1 


turnip in the bottom of a braising-pan; add | 


a stalk of celery, a bunch of sweet herbs, a 
sprig of parsley, and 6 whole cloves. Lay 
the lamb quarter on top of the vegetables, 
pour over a pint of stock, and dredge with 
salt, 
oven, and let cook ten minutes to every 
ound of meat. When done take up on a 
seated digh; strain the gravy, and season it 
with a table-spoonful each of Worcestershire 
sauce and mushroom catsup. Pour around 
the dish, and serve with currant-jelly. 


Shoulder of Lamb Stuffed. — Remove the 
bone from a shoulder of lamb, fill the space 
with bread stuffing, and sew up. Put intoa 
large saucepan over 2 or 8 thin slices of fat 

rk, a small onion, and a bunch of sweet 
her . Dredge the meat with salt and pep- 
per, and pour over a quart of stock. Set over 
the fire to stew gently for two hours. When 
done take from the saucepan; set to keep 
warm; boil the gravy down very low, anid 
strain over the meat. Serve with green 
pease. 


To Grill a Breast of Lamb.—Score the top, 
brush over with the beaten yolk of an egg, 
dredge with salt and pepper, cover with a 
layer of bread crumbs, and set in the oven; 
baste every fifteen minutes with butter. 
When done take up, garnish with currant- 
jelly, and serve with caper sauce. 


Breast of Lamb with Spinach.—Remove the 
skin from a breast of lamb, put it into a 
saucepan, cover with boiling water, and set 
on the fire to simmer for five minutes. Take 
up and drain. Line the bottom of a stew- 
pan with thin slices of fat salt pork; lay 
the lamb in, with slices of lemon over it; 
cover the top with thin strips of fat pork, 
and a sprinkle of minced onion; add a tea- 
cup of stock, and set the stewpan over a 
slow fire to simmer gently until the meat 
is tender. Have a lsh of cooked spinach 


Lamb is in prime condition when | 


| for five minutes, drain, and wipe dry. 


Put on the lid of the pan, set in a hot | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| ready; take the lamb up and lay on it. Strain 
the gravy over. Serve with currant-jelly. 


Stewed Breast of Lamb.—Wipe the breast 
with a damp towel, cut into pieces, season 
with pepper and salt, and lay in a stewpan; 
pour over sufficient water or soup stock to 
cover, and set over the fire to stew gently 
until tender. Take up on a heated dish, 
thicken the sauce, and season it with salt, 
pepper, and mint; let come to @ boil, and 
pour around the meat. 


Breaded Lamb-Chops.—Trim the chops ; 
carefully flatten them; season with salt and 
pepper; dip firstTn beaten egg, then in bread 
crumbs, and fry in boiling fat for five min- 
utes. Take up, drain on brown paper, and 
serve with tomato sauce. 


hops with Espagnol Sauce.—Make a 
dressing of 6 chopped mushrooms, 1 small 
onion minced, a teaspoonful of minced pars- 
ley with salt and pepper; cook all together in 
butter, and add a table-spoonful of Spanish 
sauce. Trim and flatten the chops, broi) over 
live coals for three or four minutes, put them 
in a baking-pan, cover with the dressing, and 
set in the oven eight or ten minutes. The 
meat should be thoroughly done. Take up 
on a heated dish, and serve with Spanish 
sauce. 


Lamb -Cutlets with Mushroom Sauce.— 
Trim the cutlets, split, spread with cold 
mushroom sauce, fold together, fasten, and 
broil over a hot fire, on both sides. Chop a 
pint of mushrooms, fry in butter, spread ona 
heated dish, lay the cutlets over, and pour 
mushroom sauce around the dish; garnish 
with thin slices of lemon. 





Cutlets a la France.—Take a dozen cutlets; 
put in a saucepan; cover with white stock; 
add a sprig each of thyme and parsley; set 
| on the fire to simmer gently until the meat 

is tender. Take up; strain the gravy; re- 
turn to the saucepan; add 2 beaten yolks of 
eggs, 6 drops of onion jaice, a teaspoonful of 
minced parsley, a table-spoonful of mush- 
Set 


| room catsup, with salt and pepper. 
. Take 


on the fire, and cook until thic 


up; let cool; dip each cutlet in the sauce; | 
lay in a baking-dish or pan; cover with | 


grated bread crumbs and bits of butter. 
in the oven to bake brown. 
brown sauce. 


Lamb - Cutlets with Green Pease. — Trim 
lamb -cutlets an inch thick; dredge with 
cracker meal, and fry in boiling butter for 

| five minutes over a very hot fire. Take up; 
arrange around an entire dish, with a mound 
of green pease in the centre. Pour over 
melted butter. 


Set 
Serve with 


Lamb- Cutlets in Aspic.—Take cutlets from 
a cold roast hind quarter of spring lamb; 
trim off the fat and edges to make a nice 
shape; dip in melted aspic flavored with 
mint until well covered. Arrange on an en- 
trée-dish, and set on ice. When ready to 
serve, fill the centre with a salad made of as- 
paragus, string-beans, or spinach. 


Lamb Kidneys en Brochette.—Take 6 lamb 
kidneys; cut through the centre and remove 
the white veins and fat; wash well in cold 
water, and drop in boiling water; let stand 
Cut 
very thin slices of fat bacon the size of the 


| pieces of kidney ; place one piece of kidney 


on a skewer, then a piece of bacon, then kid- 


ney and bacon on each skewer until all are | 
ready; lay them on a broiler, set over a clear | 


fire, baste with butter, broil and turn for five 


| minutes, dust lightly with salt and pepper, | 


and serve on the skewers. 
Exviza R. PARKER. 
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WHY BAKING POWDERS ARE BEST. 


AKING powders properly compounded, 

and containing pure cream of tartar, are 
more convenient than yeast ; and bread and 
pastry made with them are just as whole- 
some, and fur more palatable. 

We are in entire sympathy with the man- 
ufacturers of the Royal Baking Powder— 
who commenced and are vigorously conduct- 
ing the war against the use of adulterated 
baking powders. 

Before committing ourselves, however, we 
made tests of a sufficient number of baking 
powders to satisfy ourselves that the substi- 
tution of alum for cream of tartar in their 
composition bas not been overestimated, 
while a careful examination of the Royul 
Baking Powder confirms our belief that the 
government chemist, when he singled out 
and commended this powder for its whole- 
someness did it wholly in the interests of 
the public. 

edo not hesitate to say that the Royal 
Baking Powder —_ deserve the grati- 
tude of the community, whom they are en- 
deavoring to protect.— Hall's Journal of 
Health. 


Distressing 
Irritations 
of the 
SKIN 
Instantly 
Relieved by 


at"! GUTICURA 


A si application is often sufficient 
to afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure of the most 
as phew humors. a y are 

greatest skin cures. 
remedies of 


“Dy 
ys” 


bidoa purifiers, and humor 
modern times. 


Sold throu 
50c.; Boar, 


t the world. Price, Cuticuna, 
.; Resoivent, $1, Porrer Dave 


anv Cuem. Curp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
aap ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free, 


A Simple Supper | # 


[THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC [@ @ 


N MARIANI 











for the little ones, always relished, and very 
economical, is a bow! of broth made of 


Extract “ BEEF 
SA LS 
with crackers or bread broken intoit. Use { teaspoon- 
ful of Extract to each pint of water. Can be prepared 
over an oil stove or gas jet. antes Faenaay 
We issue a little book of “Culinary Wrinkles,” ae 
which is to be had for the asking. Send name and | |@ , Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
address on a postal to * and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. @ @) MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yor. os 


* 
Vacation 
allay itching and irritation caused by dust, 


perspiration, chafing, prickly-heat, insect 


pests, sunburn, and ivy-poisoning. 
ar Soap Because bathing and shampooing with this good tar 


soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury 
DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 
(MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 


























It is advisable when going away from home to take with 
you a supply of Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Because it is antiseptic and a constant pro- 
tection against contagion. 

Because it is soothing and healing and will 





IMITATORS 
ABOUND 


of most of the successful things, and 
especially of the world-famed 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Therefore for sat- ; 
/ —Z *. r 4 * - 


SEASON 





OPENS JUNE 28, 1894 
Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 


isfactery results 
in your cooking 
get the genuine 
with this signa- 
tore in blue: 








Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H &C° 
“ranc’ 
On White China. 


Q 


sland 
Limoges . 


On Decorated China. 


V INO DE SALUD 
(WINE OF HEALTH.) 
BEST OF ae rer eee eee nee cP hacks ua 


herbs known. Aids digestion, restores wasted ti>sue, in- 
TONIC WINES 


duces sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave, and 120 Broadway, New York. 














Children Cry for Fitcher's Castoria. 


La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 
| Dr. Price’s Cream Powder 


Bakin 
Highest ‘Award_-World's Fair. 














BUT VLL GO AWAY NOW 
HIGHLAND COUSINS 
Continued from page 468 
posed—and Mrs. Maclean more and more triumphant. - It is 
true, the re-eXamination by the Fiscal in a measure restored 


Mr. McLennan’s equanimity 
box and passed along to 


and he stepped out from the 
the witnesses’ room, happily un 


conseieus of the vengeful and bitter regard with which the 
widow followed him 

The next witness—young McTaggart the shopman —Wwas 
clearly from the very outset in a condition of abject fright 
Ile entered the box apprehensively; his uplifted right hand, 
when the Sheriff administered the oath, was tremulous; his 
replies to the questions of the Fiscal were mumbled and 
almost inaudible And it is to be presumed that no one in 
ill the Court-house now listened more keenly than Peter 
McFadyen; here was his man; and little did the lawyers 
biting the ends of their quills know of the secret influences 
that had been brought to bear to outwit them. At first, in 
deed, the shock-headed youth’s narrative of what had hap 


pened at the counter was mainly a corroboration of his em 


ployer's statements 

Ay, ay—yes, yes,” muttered the widow, in spite of all 
her daughter's persuasive repression, “‘a fine story, my 
young lad !—and if your master is a liar, why should not 
you be too But wait till Grant gets at ye! Ay, it’s some 
combiag of your besom-hair that’s wanted for you, my fine 
fellow—and Grant will give it ye directly!” 


But when Mr. Grant eame to cross-examine the unhappy 


young man, he found him an almost.too easy prey. The 
bewildered vouth was ready to admit anything. His most 
passionate hope of being able te practise French conversa 


tion in the strects and omnibuses of Paris could not have 
been more effectual than his pathetic desire to propitiate 
this ruthless questioner. He was not playing into the hands 


of the defence through any base longing for MeFadyen’s 
ten pounds ; he was merely frightened out of his wits on 
finding himself in a public pillory; and willing to assent to 
every one Of the lawyer's suggestions, so that he might the 
sooner escape Accordingly, he acknowledged that it was 
with reluctance he had consented to set a trap by 
means of which this young woman might be tempted into 
the commission of 9 crime. He agreed that it was impossi- 
ble he could have kept the snare under-continuous super- 
vision ; for he was fetching down things from the shelves 
for the accused to examine ; again and again he must have 
turned his back Moreover, he owned that he had not 
placed any weight or other article on the blouse, after laying 
it on the counter; there was nothing to binder its being 
swept off by some slight accident. Again, he was on the 
inside of the counter : how, then, could he see in what man- 
ner the blouse came to reach the floor, on the outside? As 


-1'M 
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GOING AWAY NOW—AND ILL NOT COME BACK 


to the conflicting statements alleged to have been made by 
the prisoner, was he prepared toe swear to precise words and 
expressions used in a moment of extreme agitation? But at 
this point the shock-lheaded youth began to develop a confu- 
sion and gasping acquiescence that was not only extremely 
welcome to the lawyer, but that also convinced Mr. McFad- 
yen he would -sooner-or later, and in some cryptic fashion, 
have to pay over ten pounds, The young man, his com- 
plexion pale, his foreliead clammy, his eyes dilated and 
nervous—appeared to be in some kind of hypnotic trance ; 
he remembered, or did not remember, just as this long, 
thin, red-haired agent thought fit to suggest ; he clung des 
perately to the formula “ the best of his belief.” - Nor did 
re-examination restore him to himself ; white-faced, protu- 
berant-eyed, he seemed to reel away from the box, as it were; 
and doubtless began to breathé again only when he found 
that the gaze of the crowd was ho longer upon him. 

And all this while Jess Maclean, when she dared, had been 
stealing an occasional and covert glance at the schoolmaster, 
fearing that he had already guessed the truth. Well she 
knew that the fencing of lawyers and the heckling of wit- 
nesses would have but little concern for him; the progress 
of the trial would be for him no mere game of skill, that one 
could watch and study, with a calculation of the chances of 
acquittal ; the sole and terrible question for him was whether 
the poor wretch alone there in the dock had really done this 
thing, bringing upon herself all its tragic and illimitable 
consequences. And yet Jess, accustomed as she was to read 
his features, was now completely baffled.” His face was im- 
mobile and. impassive — sombre a little, perhaps— and un- 
mistakably oblivious of the people around. Even the pro- 
ceedings in court, as they went on, seemed to claim from 
him but a forced and mechanieal sort of attention. There 
were further witnesses to be examined and re-examined ; ar- 
ticles found in the house of the accused, and alleged to have 
been stolen—the red sunshade conspicuous amongst them 
—were produced and identified; there was evidence of pre- 
vious good character; and the like. But throughout all 
this Allan Henderson remaitied distraught and absent-mind- 
ed. Was he already convinced? Once or twice his eyes 
rested on the.solitary figure in the dock ; but little was to be 
seen of the hapless Barbara; she was facing the Sheriff— 
her head downcast, her figure drawn together as though she 
were cowering and hiding herself. 

Then the Fiscal got up and addressed the Court for the 
prosecution—insisting that this was a particularly bad case: 
not a sudden yielding to temptation, but part of a planned 
and systematic purloining, for which no excuse or palliation 
had been offered. Next came Grant the solicitor with his 
reply for the defence—rather dwelling on the youth of the 
prisoner, her position as an almost newly married wife, and 
the extreme probability that she had been terrified into mak- 
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TO BRING 


SHAME ON ANY ONE—”" 


ing damaging admissions when this dreadful charge had 
been brought against her. Finally the Sheriff summed up, 
keeping mainly to the legal aspects of the case. And then 
fifteen good men and true filed out of the two pine benches, 
and rather sheepishly—for they were unaccustomed to this 
prominence and publicity— crossed the hall, and betook 
themselves to the jury-room. 

** Ah, the bonny lads!—the bonny lads!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Maclean, in an eager and tremulous whisper—indeed, she 
was shaking like a leaf—‘ they will put her right!—they 
will quit my lass!—after a)l the stories and lies!” 

Allan Henderson had not turned to say a word to any of 
the friends or relatives near him; and now, in this period of 
waiting, his eyes were bent on the floor. Even Jess did not 
dare to approach him with any little whisper of comfort or 
hope. The jury were absent for only a few minutes—not 
over ten. 

Then they came back; and their Chancellor remained 
standing. The Sheriff, in a formal kind of way, asked if 
they had come to a decision. 

** We find the accused guilty of the charge as libelled,” 
said the Chancellor—self-conscious and red of face. 

For just one second the Sheriff glanced towards them: 
was there to be no recommendation to mercy? There was 
none. The Fiscal moved the Court to pronounce sentence; 
the Clerk at the table pulled his papers towards him; the 
Sheriff, after a few observations uttered in the same dispas- 
sionate tones, announced that the sentence of the Court was 
six months’ imprisonment. 

“My lord!—my lord! she’s an orphan lass!” cried out the 
widow, as she sank forward half-fainting, till Jess caught 
her in her arms; and at this moment the prisoner—her head 
still averted, her figure apparently’ lifeless—was led away 
by the two policemen, disappearing through the door lead- 
ing to the exercise-yard and the cells. 

And now some were for going home; and others lingered 
to talk; but the schoolmaster found himself alone, at the 
foot of the wide stairs, his face confronting the white day- 
light. There was a phrase he had often used recurring now 
to his brain in some wild, bewildering fashion—*‘ ‘The poor 
Naturkind! The poor Naturkind that she has always been!” 
and on his features there was no stern reprehension at all; 
nay, a8 he left the building, his eyes were so swimming wet 
that he could hardly see his way. Jess, with her heart full 
of yearning pity, nevertheless lad not the courage to follow 
him, She looked after him—as he went aimlessly along by 
the harbor, in the direction of the Gallows Hill. 

“* Mother,” said she, in a low voice, though he was now 
far out of hearing, “ if—if you can get Allan to stay in our 
house to-night—I will go with Barbara wherever they are 
taking her.” 

[To Be conTiIncED.) 
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A DUCHESSE TABLE 


( soa td 


willin io t 


pi e Ol 


useful addition 


these 
the 


ike a 


dressing-tables is 
means of any one who is 
little trouble, and it is a 
furniture which is a charming and 
bedroom. It should 
igh so that a woman when seat 


pretty 


to the 


iow en 


it should be sufficiently ample to hold 

the appurtenances of the toilet without 

»wwding. The topmay either be square or 

j kidney ” shape (curved in at the centre), 
ind a paper pattern of the design decided on 
hould be given to a carpenter with an order 
to make two tnch-thick pine planks of the re 

ed siz One 


the 


of these should form the 
bottom, and they should 
the four cor 


other the 


inted on stout legs at 


days, when womien are taking to 
en carpentry, al work 
ne at home with the proper lum 


this 


ire frame with silesia of any 
desired an interlining 
cotton batting 


ind place 
thicknesses of on 
material will answer 
although dotted 
st used for the purpose and this 
puton rather full. Finish around 
ruffle edged with 


white 


itskie covering 


vith a 


narrow 
irtains trimmed with lace ora ruf 
may draped on either 
thrown over a brass 
ned into the wall near the ceiling 
the oval mirror 
indispensable adjunct to the 
made very attractive 
h a layer of cotton 
tL slightly over this 
some thin silk to match the silesia in color 

iry pecking-box has formed the 

f many of these dainty tables, 


sine 
aid ind these may be 
Da 
Th 
which is an 


lressing-tabl 


r Taste 
frame of square o1 
may b 
first 


ind fulling on 


I ( ering 1} 


to get as 
is with the more expensive one 
ribed. The inside of the box may 
vith shelves, which will serve vari 
of ¢ all roughnesses will 
by the white draperies. Instead 
fall on etther side, a re 
stion is a jubot effect for draping 

which must be odd and graceful 

ry full frills of the dotted muslin 

t inches deep are fastened into a binding 

d, just as a jabot for the throat is 
lhese are secured to the top of the 

with a soft knot of the Swiss, and 

ywed to fall on either side in a fluffy 
needing only a pin here and there 

» them in place. In this case the mir 
, ght be simply gilded. The jabot is 
red with narrow lace 
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A SUMMER ROOM, 


( NE of the great benefits of going away 

in summer is the entire change of scene 
ind surroundings, and the benefit remains 
even when the change is not decidedly for 
the better But as all cannot leave their 
homes every season, and the reasons which 
to make away inexpedient 
nothing to do with lack of means, 
best thing is to get the needed 
ge by transforming the outward aspect 
of familiar places 

rhe 


niches and ¢ 


conspire going 
often have 
the 


chat 


next 


furniture into different 
orners, with the substitution of 
mutting for carpet and thin curtains in place 
of heavier drapery makes a very decided 
change in the appearance of any room; but 
when an entire change of room can be af 
ded, with a different outlook, a substitu 
»n of doors for windows and windows for 
ors, Walls of another tint, and belongings 
it seem new of several months 
forgetfulness, the delightfulness of a sum 
mer parlor is fully appreciated by those for 
whom it makes their only outing 


moving of 


becanse 


With a double house and a small family, | 


which not infrequently go together, the sum 
mer room is easily achieved ; and in many 
other cases a litth: management would ren- 
der it a possibility. The general effect of 
such a room should be cool but not chilling 

it should offer comfort in depressing rain 
storms as well as in fervent heat; and to do 
this effectually an open fireplace is one of its 
first requirements. Having “ glorified the 
room’ with this unfailing promoter of cheer 
fulness, We can now proceed to the scheme 
of white and gold with variations, which 
seems in its natural element in the adorning 
of a summer room. Ina grand apartment 
that is used chiefly in told weather white 
snd gold has a very chilling effect 
general thing this treatment is seldom found 
elsewhere. As white and other light tones in- 
crease the apparent size of a room, they are 
better adapted to less space; but even here 
the white should take an ivory tint 

All sorts of pretty delicate colors are in 
harmony with this warm tone of white. Old 
rose, like a sunset cloud; a suggestion of pis 
tache, that loveliest of greens; or a robin’s 
egg blue on the walls, with doors and other 
wood-work in ivory white, touched wp with 
dead gold—are equally charming. If the ceil 


ings are hich enough, a width of brocade | 


will make a dainty frieze 


Should the walls be in palest green, the 
window -curtains and long mantel 
would be very satisfactory in linen scrim 
painted with pink roses and buds, and the 
searf lined with pale pink silk. A square 
or oblong rug, according to the shape of the 








yet asa | 


scarf | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


room, of plain green velvet carpet, in deeper 
tone than the walla, could have a narrow 
border to correspond with the general show- 


| er of roses; while the divan, sofa, and two 


or three easy-chairs are covered in soft tints 
of pink brocade. Charming corner chairs of 
dull gold, with cushions of old-rose plush, 


| would accentuate the prevailing color. 
can dress her hair completely before it, | 


A few light chairs in ivory and gold, and 
two or three pretty little tables and cabinets 
of the same, complete the furniture proper 
The cabinets have exquisitely embroidered 
curtains in iridescent beads, which look like 
masses of jewels on the pink satin ; while an 
oblong mirror over the mantel, with a nar- 
row frame of ivory-white and gold, reflects 
vases of Benares brass, and handsome cande- 
labra in Dresden china with candles of deli 
cvle pink. Tall jars of pale rose, with dull 
vold decoration, staed on either side of the 
tireplace—itself lovely with pink and ivory 
tiles and exquisite brasses, while an Angora 
rug in front of the fender shows glimpses of 
a pink lining 

Cushions of various dainty colors, with 
gold dise decorations, look artistic and com 
fortable in one corner; while portiéres in the 
two doorways of these same silks in diagonal 
stripes have a charmingly Oriental effect. A 
bit of Royal Worcester here and there, a 
bowl or two of the highly decorative Be 
nares brass-ware, fans painted or embroider 


ed on a pink silk ground, a few water-colors | 


ind etchings framed in ivory and gold, and 
the summer room is beautiful indeed with 
out the least extravagance in outlay. 

Still the expenditure, though moderate for 
the results, is not within the reach of every 
one; and a very pretty country cousin of a 
room can be accomplished at very little ex 
pense. A cretonne or sateen, with a pattern 
of roses on the cream-colored ground, can 
take the place of brocade, and an ingrain pa 
per will do admirably for the walls. The 


| cretonne roses can be cut out and merely 


| pasted on the scrim curtains and mantel 
good an effect in ; 


scarf, with table cover to match, and the ef 
fect is quite magical. A jarge Kensington 
rug for the floor, with a cream-colored goat 
skin before the fireplace, comfortable chairs 
and divan lounges, books and fancy-work 
scattered about, and flowers in every availa 
ble place, go to the making of a room that 
some would find even more attractive than 
the other and grander one 
Evia RopmMan Cuurcn 


WHAT TO DO WITH CHERRIES. 


Cherry and Currant Pudding.—1 pint flour, 
half-pound beef-kidney suet, 1 small cup cold 
water, half a teaspoonful salt. Salt the flour 
and chop the suet into it, add the cold water, 
and make it into a dough as lightly and quick 
ly as possible. Roll it out half an inch thick; 


butter a quart bow! and line it with the | 


paste, leaving about an inch above the bow! 
all around. From the trimmings roll out a 


top crust for the pudding; fill the bow] with | 


8 cups of stoned cherries and 1 cup of cur 
rants, sprinkling sugar on each layer. Heap 


wan ee : . | 
the fruit in the middle, and pour in half acup | 
Lay on the top crust, pinching its | 


of water 
edges to that of the lower crust, and put a 
cloth over it, tying it ander the bowl 
the bow] into a kettle of boiling water, and 
cook steadily one hour and a half. 

Cherry Water - Ice. —1 quart tart, well 
flavored cherries, 2 full cups sugar, 2 cups 
water, 1 gill brandy or one-half gill mara- 
schino. Stone the cherries; remove the 
kernels from a dozen of the stones, rub them 
to a paste, and put with the crushed cherries, 
After these have stood together fer an hour 
squeeze out the juice; add the sugar and 


water; stir until the sugar igdissolved; strain | 


again, add the brandy or cordial, and freeze. 

Preserved Cherries. —For this select a sour 
cherry—the morellos, if you can get them. 
To every pound of stoned cherries allow a 
pound of sugar. Lose none of the juice. 
Arrange fruit and sugar in alternate layers 
in an agate-iron or porcelain-lined preserv- 
ing-ketile; let it stand an hour or two to 


| draw out the juice; then put it over the fire, 


and boil slowly and steadily until the juice 
thickens, Put up the preserves in small 
glass jars and keep in a dark closet. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Columbia 


Quality. 


The raw material used in the con- 

struction of the 1894 Columbia bicy- 

cles is carefully analyzed by 

an expert metallur- 

4 gist in our employ, 

VA aud thus only a uni- 

form grade of the 

A toughest and strongest 

metal is accepted. A Columbia bicycle 

as built to-day will wear longer and 

do better service than the traditional 
*‘ one-hoss shay.” 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Our attractive ¢ gue may be obtained 
free at our agencies, or we will mail it for 
two two-cent stamps. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Bread and cake raised with 


Clevelands Baking 


keep their freshness and flavor. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 





PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 


On the other 


hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 


features as yellow or decayed teeth. 


Don't lose sight 


of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 


jury to the enamel. 


The gums are made healthy by its 


use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 


completely remedied by it. 


Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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CRITICS SAY THE M&H WRITING PAPERS. 
GRE UNRIVALLED AND ALWAYS IN GOOD TASTE 


ANDAt 


RAN TE 


PAPERS 


THE MAM WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
PAPER IS A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE 


MAILED ON APPLICATION TO THE 
VRE 


NEW YORK. _. 
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Our Mothers Say: 


@infort 
Powder 


Salt Rheum, 
Burns, 


8 


Ectema, 
Chafing, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 

Itching, Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing, and Scaiding. 


‘ Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drugg!:ts- 
Price, 0 cents oer ben. postage paid. f 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT 8OAP, the Best Baby Soap, gs cents a cake. 
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s 


WHEEL 
is ball bearing, set 
in steel cups playing 

against steel cones. 
Running casy —riding easy. 
No wheel has better material, better finish, 
better design than the Iupertat. Up to date 
and guaranteed. Write today for catalogue 

of styles, prices, etc. 


The Ames and Frost Company, Chicago. 





MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
a TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
ae a Perfect Sanatory 
Tollet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 

ee ae Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Biotches, Pimples, and 
‘Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggist or mailed 
for Beents. send for Free Sample. (Name this paper. 
GERHARD MENNEN ©O., Newark, N. J. 


The Two Great Non-Breakable 
Corsets. Sent post-paid for $1.00 
each. The finest corset waists 
in the world. Agents wanted 
everywhere, Price-lists and Art 
Journal free. 

RELIANCE CORSET CO., 


Jackson, Mich. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
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THe UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 
& LANMAN’S PLORIDA WATER. 





Venetian Bent 


NO RIVETS, 
CAN BE MADE 
BY ANY ONE. 


Call and see our Ex- 

hibit or send for circular, 

mailed free. Mention Harper's 
Bazar. 


HULBERT BROS, & CO., 
AMATEUR PHOTO SUPPLIES 
A SPECIALTY. 

26 West 234d St., N. Y. City. 


Mention this paper 
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MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber 


Elder Flowe 
Cream 


velvety, 

clear »# the most delicions baby's skin. 

an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, 
aud whitens. It feeds and nourishes the skin 
tissues, thus banishing wrinkles, marke, and scars, 
It is harmless as dew, and a¢ nourishirg to the 
skin as dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle 
lasts three months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed 
free to any lady on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
to pay for postage and packing. Lady Agents 
wanted. rs. Geavawr Granuam, “ Beanty = 
tor,” 1424 Michivan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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“DOROTHY” INFANTS OUTFITTER 
Patterns, Materials, Prepared Work—Layette’s 
10 Dorethy Baby Patterns | ne, $ | .00 
Including all necessary patterns for complete 
outfit. Send Sy for circular and samples. 

MRS. B. J. GUNN. 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 











